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FREE 
Oe ... for your library 


—a book which until last year was available only in privately 
printed copies that were priced at $20,000 each. Unexpurgated and 
identical with the original text is this special edition of the famous 


SEVEN PILLARS OF WISDOM 


By T. E. LAWRENCE 











NN : hs 
| ani will be, as it was meant to be, 
} BAYA Lawrence’s monument to pos- 
OY terity. It has an exciting story of 
A223) its own, and for years has par- 
SAL Y9 taken of the sensational and leg- 
endary which surrounded everything that Law- 
rence did. Lawrence finished it during six months 
of writing at the Peace Conference in Paris. 
Close to 250,000 words had been written. Then 
one day while he was changing trains at Reading 
Station near London, he left this manuscript un- 
guarded and it disappeared. It has never been 
recovered. 
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Within a few months he rewrote a second 
draft in 400,000 words; but his style was care- 
less and hurried, and realizing he would never 
be satisfied with it, a year later characteristically 
he burned the entire manuscript. The zhird text 
was begun at once and was composed with great 
care. Itisthe present one. It was privately printed 
in London and fabulous sums were said to have 
been paid for the few copies sold in England. 
Twenty copies were printed for America, to re- 


tain copyright here, and the price of these was 
set at $20,000 apiece. Upon his death, last year, 
the unexpurgated text was given to the world. 

“Lawrence was not writing a history in this 
book.... The stream of explanation and narrative 
is made up of many elements. There are studies 
of Arab history and Arab character, the latter 
brilliant in the extreme, and pen portraits of 
Arabs, Turks, French and British leaders of ex- 
traordinary wit, shrewdness and power, and 
these and much else are floated on a narrative of 
adventures that are terrible, humorous, exciting 
to a degree unequalled in our time, enriched by 
descriptions of the desert, of Arab life, of the 
backgrounds of critical action, many of which 
are beautiful in a high degree, real masterpieces 
of English prose... . 

“But this is only one strand of this great book. 
... The other is philosophical, but in no abstract 
sense. It is the meditation, often agonized, some- 
times profound and occasionally petulant and 
despairing, of a leader torn between duty to his 
conscience and duty to his cause, of a Hamlet 
uncertain of the worth of his every action. ... 





This is the memoir of a genius recording what 
he believed to be his failure as well as what he 
knew to be his triumph. It is an inextricable mix- 
ture of a human document, pure literature, phil- 
osophy, adventure, a history and a confession.” 
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WHY WE OFFER TO GIVE YOU A FREE COPY OF THIS BOOK 


HERE is no reader of this publication who would not find it posed of discerning but busy readers like yourself—now get most 

in many ways to his advantage to subscribe to the service of of their books through the Book-of-the-Month Club; and of these 

the Book-of-the-Month Club; and we make this extraordinary tens of thousands of people not a single one was induced to join 

offer in order to demonstrate that this is the case. by a salesman; every one of them joined upon his own initiative, 

What we here propose is this: mail the inquiry coupon, and a@ Upon the recommendation of friends who were members, or after 

copy of this fine library volume will immediately be put aside in Simply reading—as we ask you to do—the bare facts about the 

your name, and held until we hear whether or not you care to join. ™4My Ways in which membership in the Club benefits you as a 
In the meantime, a booklet will at once be sent to you outlining book-reader and book-buyer. 

how the Club operates, and what it is doing for its subscribers. 


Study this booklet at your leisure; you may be surprised, for 
instance, to learn that belonging to the Club does not mean you 
have to pay any fixed sum each year; nor does it mean that you 
are obliged to take one book every month, twelve a year (you 
may take as few as four); nor are you ever obliged to take the 
specific book-of-the-month selected by the judges. You have com- 
plete freedom of choice at all times. You also participate in the 
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BOOK-OF-THE-MONTH CLUB, Inc. 9611 
386 Fourth Avenue, New York, N.Y. 

PLEASE send me without cost, a booklet outlining how the Book- 
of-the-Month Club operates, This request involves me in no obligation 
to subscribe to your service. It is understood that if I decide to join the 
club, I will receive a free copy of Sewen Pillars of Wisdom. 





Club’s “book-dividends,” of which over $1,250,000 worth were | Ae sdeeuuesiwuandaccounede Sosablend catesnducnwectusintiiaseegsees 
distributed among members last year alone. 
If, after reading the booklet, you decide to join the Club, the RMS ckiviee PIU TTIITTITITITITT TTT TTI TT TTTTTrrerrrriirrrrririTrirr irri 


free copy of SEVEN PILLARS OF WISDOM being reserved for you will 
at once be shipped to you. 


If eighteen years or under check here, and address envelope Dept. B. [] 

















Here is a very interesting fact; over 125,000 families—com- 





















































CONTRIBUTORS 


RALPH BATES, longshoreman and 
novelist, is a British citizen who has 
lived for the last eight years in Spain. 
His two novels, “Lean Men” and ““The 
Olive Field” are being widely read in 
this country. He recently arrived in 
the United States directly from the 
Madrid front where he has been ac- 
tive with the Spanish Government 
forces. 


HAROLD Coy, formerly a teacher, is 
now the Eastern Bureau Manager of 
the Federated Press. He visited the 
Soviet Union in 1936. Mr. Coy is a 
frequent contributor to current periodi- 
cals. 


PROF. SAMUEL H. CROSS is head of 
the Slavonic Department of Harvard 
University, and editor of “Speculum,” 
the journal of the Medieval Academy 
of America. He is collaborating with 
Prof. Ernest J. Simmons in the editing 
of a memorial volume on Pushkin an- 
nounced for publication in February. 

BABETTE DEUTSCH, well-known 
American poet and critic, is the author 
of “Epistle to Prometheus” and “This 
Modern Poetry.” Her translations of 
Pushkin’s verse, to be found in “The 
Works of Alexander Pushkin” by 
Avrahm Yarmolinsky, just published 
in connection with the Pushkin cen- 
tenary, are a notable contribution to 
our knowledge of the work of the great 
Russian poet. 

NORRIS HOUGHTON, theatre director 
and writer, is the author of “Moscow 
Rehearsals” published in 1936. He 
spent a year in the Soviet Union mak- 
ing a thorough study of the Soviet the- 
atre from the inside, attending rehear- 
sals and meeting the leading persons 
of the Soviet stage. 

ABRAHAM UNGER is a New York 
attorney and writer on legal subjects. 


VICTOR S. YARROS, journalist and au- 
thor of several books, describes himself 
as “‘an independent, not a member of 
any party or school.” He is a Ukrain- 
ian by birth, but has lived in this coun- 
try since the age of eighteen. He 
teaches law, economics and political 
science at the John Marshall Law 
School and the Lewis Institute in Chi- 
cago. 

The illustrations in this issue are by 
Fred Ellis. The cover is by D. 
Frederick. 
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Commemorating Pashkin in New York 


The Metropolitan Opera House will give a performance of 
Coq D’OR on Thursday, February 4 at 2 P. M. 


An exhibit of Pushkin’s works and other material about the poet’s 
life especially sent from Moscow, will be held at the New School for 
Social Research from February 4 to 12. 


A Pushkin Memorial Concert will be given at the Manhattan 
Opera House on Sunday, February 7 at 2 P. M. 
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Announcing «4 FREE LENDING LIBRARY | | 
to charter members of LIVING AMERICAN ART who receive 
delivered to their homes the representative work of the best 
American painters...the same pictures now sent for exhibits in 
schools, universities and museums all over the country. 
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The Senate by William Gropper 





NOW you may become a charter member 
of Living American Art which entitles 
you to Lending Library privileges without 
cost. Through the Lending Library you 


their means, to see and become thoroughly 
familiar with the most significant painting 
being done by American artists today. Liv- 
ing American Art offers to everyone the 
same opportunity for enjoying great paint- 
ings which up to now only the very rich 
have been able to afford. No one who is 
unable to visit every important gallery and 
museum in the country can, in any other 
way, see and enjoy these notable paintings, 
or keep himself informed of the best work 
being done by our prominent painters. 


How Pictures Are Chosen 


The foremost American artists during the 
past year have been submitting their best 
work to a small jury of distinguished artists 
and art critics, assisted by an Advisory 
Board of directors of leading museums, 


receive the representative work of the buy as few as two pictures a year. During 
ewe contemporary American painters. Flawless Fidelity the —_ re = receive me a 7 
ou are invited thus to keep these fine pic- — , catalogs, each illustrating twelve new sub- : 
tures in your home, to hang those you wish a agg lag age egoune he jects. Charter members deposit $5.00, ; 

and to study and enjoy them at your leisure. a Tcailens: aan Manas ae de one a Ue which will be refunded whenever the member 

There is a my for this service, po an , P - ‘ ew 

nor are you obliged to buy any pictures not - - s gifts you may buy any number of pic- 

entirely of your own choosing. as ages a Herel; hTilbene, “Tisp axle omg ae — give 7 $5.00 a and 

y as hp the Lending Library privileges wi ex- 

What Living American Art Is a could be dented Tha, ae boned mde tended without deposite. Selection of sub- 
ms f 2 nits eel au: the. cuctiel ae ts de naliite No jects may be mad by you or the recipients. 
Living American Art is an organization ioe sallemerteeld Ae Hind aall P ery | 
ony Pig poral - aah ap nee por James Chillman, Jr., Director of the Membership Limited by Small ' 
p= tan . wm yaw Mo neg $4 = Houston Art Museum, is quoted in the Editions gi 
lied — S ~ i  tragl P Houston Texas Press: “The copies have been ae , f 
a a a =| faithfully made that there is not the slightest Mail this coupon and we will send you our j 
tunity to art-lovers, no matter how modest = 7s from the original. Yet they are first catalog of twelve pictures. You should t 


facsimiles approximately 18 x 22 inches in 
size and twelve issued every three months. 


Artists and Critics Acclaim 


selling for only five dollars apiece. This 
movement is probably going to do more to 
stimulate a love of good art - anything that 
has been done recently. It puts art within the 
reach of the average man.” 

The above are two comments from among 
450 newspapers and 25 magazine stories, all 
welcoming this unique project. 


How the Lending Library 
Operates 


When you mail the coupon below we will 
send you our first catalog of twelve pictures 
together with full descriptive matter of the 
Living American Art Lending Library plan. 
Each catalog will contain small illustrations 
of the paintings and short biographical notes 
on the artists together with an explanation 
of each picture by its painter. 


want to keep permanently you pay only 
$5.00, the lowest price at which reproductions 
of this quality have ever been sold. To 
receive all membership privileges you may 


respond immediately because collotype repro- 
ductions are made by skilled craftsmen and 
must necessarily be reproduced very slowly 
and we have to limit our library members 
to the number we can take care of with our 
present production. When our quota is 
reached we shall return all further requests 
for membership until more reproductions are 
available. 


t LIVING AMERICAN ART 
55 Fifth Avenue, New York City 


t Please send me your catalog of 12 
i pictures and your charter membership 
order form. It is understood that by 
this request I am not obligated in any 
1 way to become a member. 


educational institutions and such repre- 

sentative figures in the allied arts as John As soon as your become a charter member N 

Dewey, George Gershwin, Archibald Mac- of Living American Art, you will receive any i a a ata lnacaada 
_ Leish, Carl Van Doren and others. The jury two pictures you choose from the catalog. Add 

every year selects forty-eight paintings from Your pictures will be mounted, ready to be f PEELE P ASEAN EEN R ERE ERR ET TEA 

those which have been submitted. The Cae where you will most enjoy them. Ci Ss 
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about $100,000. They are reproduced in 
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Is it World War? 


ROSPECTS for world peace are 

darker than they have been at any 
time since the great war. Encouraged 
by the timidity and weakness of the 
democratic countries, Germany, Italy 
and Japan push boldly ahead with 
their program of aggression and con- 
quest. Unless these brigand powers 
are confronted by a powerful coalition 
of nations determined to halt fascist 
aggression and preserve world peace, it 
is only a question of time, and little 
time at that, before the world is swept 
by a war more horrible and destruc- 
tive than 1914. 

Already Germany and Italy are 
waging open war against the Spanish 
people. German and Italian ship- 
ments of men and munitions to Spain 
are taking place on such a vast scale 
that they can no longer be character- 
ized by the word “intervention”. Ger- 
man and Italian arms now constitute 
the major strength of the fascist forces 
in Spain. It is no longer a question of 
Germany and Italy aiding Franco; it 
has become a question of Germany and 
Italy, assisted by Franco and his hand- 
ful of Spanish reactionaries, warring 
against the Spanish people. 

Dispatches from Berlin itself indi- 
cate the scale of Nazi “intervention”. 
According to an Associated Press re- 
port from that city, reliable sources 
conservatively estimate that 25,000 
German soldiers, including 10,000 
from the regular army, have been sent 
to Spain and the Third Reich has spent 
$180,000,000 for its Spanish war. 
Italian “intervention” has been on as 
large, if not a larger, scale. 

These enormous investments of men, 
munitions and money by the _ near- 
bankrupt regimes of Germany and Italy 
were not made for platonic reasons or 
for the advancement of any alleged 
political theory. Hitler and Musso- 
lini are far more practical than that. 
If Franco succeeds in gaining power, 
Germany and Italy expect rich re- 
turns on their investment in the form 
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of territories, naval bases and mining 
concessions in Spain and Spanish 
Morocco, despite Hitler’s and Musso- 
lini’s assurances to the contrary. 
Furthermore, if Germany and Italy 
were to succeed in Spain, there is little 
doubt that they would attempt to re- 
peat their success in other directions. 
Czechoslovakia, where there exists a 
strong German fascist party, is most 
likely to be the next field of fascist 
aggression. But, it is quite possible, 
that Germany and Italy may strike 
elsewhere and even—by using the 
technique of the internal putsch, so well 





Sovfoto 
Merkurov, Soviet sculptor, at work on a statue of Pushkin, in preparation for the 
Pushkin centenary, which the entire Soviet Union celebrates on February 10 


employed in Spain—strike at France 
itself. An inspired Rome report to 
The New York Times hints as much, 
in a blunt statement that Mussolini is 
convinced that the people’s front gov- 
ernment in France “must fall” before 
Italy and Germany can achieve their 
scheme of a four-power western Euro- 
pean pact directed against the Soviet 
Union. 

Thus the Spanish conflict, far from 
being an isolated affair, is only the first 
act in a drama which involves the fu- 
ture of Europe and the peace of the 
world. 












In the face of German and Italian 
aggression in Spain, Britain, France 
and now the United States persist in 
maintaining a policy of ‘“‘non-interven- 
tion”, whith, in effect, is not non-inter- 
vention at all, but a blockade against 
the lawful Spanish government. While 
Germany and Italy send armies to 
Spain, Britain revives laws to prevent 
small groups of anti-fascists from join- 
ing the forces of Spanish democracy ; 
and politicos in Washington, stirred up 
by the Hearst press, talk of following 
in Britain’s footsteps. 

To this farcical distortion of the con- 
cept of non-intervention, the Soviet 
Union, in its note to Britain, gave the 
only possible answer. Litvinov stated 
that although the Soviet Union does 
not make a practice of sending volun- 
teer detachments to Spain, it refuses 
to take unilateral action on this ques- 
tion, while Germany, Italy and Por- 
tugal are free from all obligations and 
continue to send armies against the 
Spanish people. Instead of a one- 
sided “neutrality” which in effect as- 
sists the fascist forces, the Soviet 
Union proposes concerted and effec- 
tive measures by the powers to halt all 
shipments of men and munitions to 
Spain. 

There is little doubt that a genuine 
non-intervention policy, if put into 
practice, would result in the speedy 
victory of the government forces. Re- 
ports from Spain repeatedly emphasize 
that Franco has no support among the 
Spanish people and that only German 
and Italian men and arms, have thus 
far prevented his annihilation. 


Repeal the Embargo Against Spain 


HE congressional resolution em- 

bargoing the shipment of arms and 
munitions to Spain can only be inter- 
preted as an aid to fascism and a blow 
at world peace. 

Regardless of the intentions of the 
congressmen who voted for the meas- 
ure, the embargo is directed against the 
legitimate government of Spain, and 
against that government alone. The 
Spanish fascists have no need to pur- 
chase arms in the United States. They 
are only too well supplied with air- 
planes, tanks and poison gases by Nazi 
Germany and fascist Italy. 

In effect, therefore, the resolution 
sets up a one-sided embargo against 
the forces of Spanish democracy. It 
does so in the face of the accepted 
canons of international law which en- 
title a legitimate government to pur- 
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chase military supplies abroad.. The 
best commentary on the action of con- 
gress is the jubilation with which it 
was greeted in Nazi Germany. 

In the November 3rd elections the 
vast majority of the American people 
clearly demonstrated that they are for 
democracy and against fascism, for 
peace and against war. ‘The embargo 
against Spain is a blow against democ- 
racy and peace. The peace-loving anti- 
fascist forces of America must again 
make their voices clearly heard. They 
must demand the repeal of the em- 
bargo against Spain and give all pos- 
sible aid to the heroic defenders of 


Madrid. 
New Year’s in Two Countries 


N January first The New York 

Times published in adjoining 
columns reports of the New Year’s 
celebrations in the Soviet Union and 
Germany. The two reports, appearing 
side by side, epitomized, without the 
knowledge of their authors, the start- 
ling contrast between progress and 
growing prosperity in the Soviet Union 
and regression and decay in Nazi Ger- 
many. 

In the Soviet Union, New Year’s 
was a day of celebration and rejoicing. 
Celebration of the important victories 
of the past year; joyful and confident 
anticipation of even greater gains in 
the New Year. 

From Moscow, Times correspondent 
Harold Denny writes: 


“Soviet Russia is tonight having 
the gayest celebration since’ the 
revolution. Perhaps it is the gay- 
est night Moscow has ever had, 
because though in Tsarist days 
some elements of the population 
had New Year’s eve celebrations 
surpassing tonight’s, in lavishness 
and perhaps wickedness, the Soviet 
New Year’s celebration tonight is 
spread over the entire population.” 


On New Year’s eve, reported Denny, 
the hotels and cafes of Moscow were 
crowded with happy throngs; but this 
was only the smallest part of the en- 
tertainment. “All the workers’ clubs 
are having special entertainments, and 
in every home friends are gathered 
around boards groaning with solid and 
liquid cheer.” 

In Berlin, on the other hand, New 
Year’s was a day of gloom. The Ger- 
man people looked back to 1936 as a 
year of privation and brutal oppression 
and looked forward to 1937 with fears 


of even greater disaster. Times’ corre- 
spondent Birchall’s description of New 
Year’s eve in Berlin pictures a popula- 
tion weighed down by despair and by 
forebodings of impending war. 

“Tt is notable,” he writes, “that the 
German people are not in any holiday 
mood. More of them than usual are 
quietly celebrating the New Year at 
home over a modest meal of carp with 
a dessert of holeless doughnuts.” (Er- 
satz doughnuts?) In contrast with 
the crowded restaurants and cafes of 
Moscow, the hotels and cafes in Berlin 
were part empty, even though, says 
Birchall, ‘economic stringency reduced 
the number of rooms thrown open to 
celebrants.” This is the “paradise” 
which the Nazis promised to establish 
in the Third Reich. 


Why Moscow Celebrated 


NNUAL figures for production 
and trade, published by the va- 
rious commissariats of the Soviet Gov- 
ernment, show that the people of the 
Soviet Union had every reason for joy- 
ous celebration. The figures reflect the 
enormous successes achieved by the 
Soviet Union in every field. Almost 
every important industry over-fulfilled 
its high production quotas. According 
to cabled press dispatches, the heavy 
industries produced about one-third 
more goods than in 1935, although the 
year’s plan called for an increase of 
only 26 percent. Railway traffic in- 
creased sharply, with freight loadings 
reaching the unprecedented average of 
86,000 cars daily. Production in the 
food industries rose 29 percent above 
1935, while light industry, which 
manufactures most other consumers’ 
goods, stepped up its output by one- 
third. 

Living standards attained new high 
levels. Average monthly wages rose 
22 percent during the year and the 
gain in real wages was even greater 
because of the marked reduction in 
prices. The average worker’s family 
consumed 14 percent more food in 1936 
than in 1935. Per capita consumption 
of meat rose 45 percent; milk, 22 per- 
cent; fruit, 11; eggs, 134 and sugar, 
73 percent. Purchases of textiles in- 
creased 81 percent and furniture sales, 
58 per cent. 

Thus the Soviet Union continues to 
progress to ever-higher standards of 
well-being, while in the fascist countries 
cannon are substituted for butter—and 
even for bread, which Germans must 
now eat stale, that they may eat less. 
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Trotsky’s Anti-Soviet Attacks 


ROM his new refuge in Mexico, 

Trotsky, who has openly called 
for counter-revolution in the Soviet 
Union and who was exposed before 
the world at the Moscow trial as the 
chief instigator of the terrorist plots 
against Soviet leaders, continues his 
slanderous statements against the first 
workers’ republic. Completely ignor- 
ing the role of German and Italian 
fascism in their attempts to smash the 
People’s Government of Spain, Trotsky 
says that “lack of Soviet help” has 
prevented the Spanish proletariat from 
seizing power. In this statement Trot- 
sky not merely seeks to discredit the 
People’s Front in Spain, but to belittle 
the role of the Soviet Union in the 
international field. Only due to the 
persistent peace efforts of the Soviet 
Union has world war thus far been 
averted. Had it not been for the 
smashing protests of the Soviet Union, 
the non-intervention committee would 
have succeeded in its efforts to white- 
wash the fascist countries, and fascist 
intervention in Spain might by now 
have succeeded in its aims. The story 
of concrete Soviet aid to Spain—the 
huge outpouring of food and clothing 
and supplies which have contributed so 
greatly to the morale and stiffened the 
magnificent resistance of the Spanish 
loyalists, is told in this issue. 


D. N. Pritt on the Zinoviev Trial 


N connection with the attack on the 

trial of the sixteen terrorists car- 
ried on by the followers of Trotsky as 
part of their anti-Soviet campaign, we 
wish to call the attention of our read- 
ers to an account of the trial by the 
well-known British jurist, Mr. D. N. 
Pritt. Mr. Pritt, a Member of Parlia- 
ment and of the King’s Council, at- 
tended the trial in Moscow last sum- 
mer. We have already quoted in these 
columns a statement by Mr. Pritt 
emphasizing the deep impression made 
upon him by the fairness with which 
the trial was conducted. Aroused by 
the false reports about the trial dis- 
seminated by enemies of the Soviet 
Union and misconceptions in liberal 
circles regarding the trial, Mr. Pritt 
has now set forth his observations at 
greater length, in a pamphlet. He 
proves the utter baselessness of the 
charge that the trial was a “frame-up” 
and the detailed confessions of the six- 
teen plotters somehow “extorted.” 
Soviet Russta Topay has arranged 
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for the publication in this country of 
the pamphlet, under the title “At the 
Moscow Trial,” and it is reviewed in 
this issue. The distinguished position 
of the author and the complete objec- 
tivity with which he presents his ob- 
servations and conclusions, make this 
a very valuable document. 


The New Treason Trial 


S we go to press the news is pub- 

lished that a new public treason 
trial before the military collegium of 
the Supreme Court of the USSR is 
about to open. Chief of the seventeen 
to face trial are Karl Radek, former 
Soviet commentator, Gregory Pyatakov, 
former Assistant Commissar for Heavy 
Industry, Gregory Sokolnikov, former 
Ambassador to Great Britain and L. 
Serebriakov, former Assistant Commis- 
sar for Communications, 

These four and thirteen others are 
charged with the organization, “on the 
direct instructions of Trotsky, of sub- 
versive terrorist groups in a number of 
enterprises especially important to na- 
tional defense, to carry out subversive 
and sabotage action and prepare ter- 
roristic acts against the leaders of the 
Communist Party and the Soviet Gov- 
ernment.” They are further charged 
with “espionage on behalf of foreign 
powers to ruin the Soviet military force, 
hasten armed aggression against the 
Soviet Union and dismember it and 
replace it by capitalism and bourgeois 
power.” 

News of fascist espionage and plots 
throughout the world has by now be- 
come so common that there is nothing 
surprising in the fact that such plots 
should be unearthed in the Soviet 
Union, the one country in the world 
that presents the greatest menace to 
fascism. The difference between the 
forms these plots take in the Soviet 
Union and elsewhere is that in the 
Soviet Union there are no elements 
either among officers or men in the 
army, and no dissatisfied elements 
among the masses of the population to 
serve as grist for the fascist mill. 

The only possibility, therefore, of any 
fascist intrigue gaining a foothold, is 
through opposition elements within the 
Communist Party or in leading govern- 
ment posts. This point is made clear 
by Walter Duranty, New York Times 
correspondent, in his dispatch of Jan- 
uary 21. He writes: 

“It is now becoming clear that the 
Trotskyist conspiracy was far more 
widespread than the authorities had be- 


lieved, although it was confined to a 
comparatively small group of fairly in- 
fluential people and was devoid of pop- 
ular appeal. . . . Had there been fer- 
tile popular soil for the Trotskyist pro- 
gram the charges in the trial would be 
concerned with secret meetings, illegal 
printing presses, distribution of leaflets, 
attempts to foment strikes and appeals 
to mass action. One finds nothing of 
the kind, but, on the contrary, sabotage 
from above rather than wrecking activi- 
ties from below.” 


Alexander Pushkin 


LEXANDER PUSHKIN was 

born June 6 (May 26 old style) 
1799, and died February 10 (Jan. 29, 
old style), 1837. The great Russian 
poet, harried by feudal Russia, suspect 
on account of his humanitarian and 
progressive ideas, persecuted and exiled 
from the capital, but never permitted 
to leave the confines of Russia, was 
finally killed in a duel forced upon him 
by the intrigues participated in by the 
Tsar himself. 

Pushkin was keenly aware of his 
Negro descent. His grandmother was 
the daughter of Ibrahim Hannibal, the 
son of an Ethiopian Prince, who was 
taken prisoner by the Sultan of Turkey, 
and immigrated to Russia during the 
reign of Peter the Great. 

The great poet believed in the com- 
ing of the new Russia. He sang: 

Unto myself I reared a monument 

not builded 

By hands; a track thereto the people’s 

feet will tread 

The commemoration of his death in 
the Soviet Union has more than vindi- 
cated his prohpesy. This centenary has 
taken on the form of a national cele- 
bration in which libraries have put on 
special display their Pushkin material, 
while lectures about the life and the 
works of the author are being held in 
the cities and towns of every one of its 
eleven national republics. The All- 
Union Pushkin Committee has pub- 
lished over thirteen million copies of 
his works this month alone. In addition 
to this the complete works of Pushkin 
in six volumes are to appear soon in 
540,000 copies, and innumerable biog- 
raphies of the poet’s life are to be re- 
printed with a new one to appear soon. 
New editions of the works of Pushkin 
translated into Ukrainian, Armenian, 
Georgian, Uzbek, Tadjik and other na- 
tional languages of the USSR will also 
appear soon. These are only a few of 
the many memorials to Pushkin. 











July 18th GIBRALTAR HEARS OF RE- 


VOLT IN CARTAGENA 

July 19th MOROCCO FORCES JOIN RE- 
BELLION 

July 20th ~CIVIL WAR RAGES IN CITIES 
Two Madrid Cabinets Fall 


IRST news of the fascist insurrec- 

tion against the democratically 
elected People’s Government of Spain 
arouses Moscow. Forty million copies 
of Soviet newspapers roll from the 
printing presses, are piled in the kiosks 
where waiting queues snatch them up, 
are bundled onto trains that take them 
to Kiev, to Odessa, to the collective 
farms of the Ukraine. The news is 
flashed over wire and radio to all parts 
of the country. In the factories, the 
mills, outside the mines, hurriedly 
printed wall-newspapers cry “Spain!” 
to crowding thousands. In the fields 
the tractor and the combine stop. Have 
you heard? Is there a later report? 
For a moment harvest records are for- 
gotten. Spain! Now the wheels turn 
again. The turning wheels, the whis- 
pering grain, echo the anxious murmur 
of the peasants: Spain! The fascists 
have betrayed the People’s Government 
of Spain! 


ARMED MASSES AID CABINET 
Rebel Successes Reported in Spain 
Madrid Defenders Win New Victory 


In far-off fishing villages wives hear 
the news over the radio, signal to the 
boats near to shore. Fishermen put in, 
gather around the radio, ask and an- 


The whole people are meeting to decide what must 


be done 


FROM THE SOVIET PEOPLE TO 






by JESSICA SMITH 


How the 180,000,000 people of the Soviet Union 

have rallied to the cause of the defenders of the 

People’s Government of Spain; compiled from Soviet 
. newspapers, reports and documents. 


swer: How is it going? The masses 
are armed, they will win! When will 
there be another bulletin? 


REBELS HALTED 25 MILES 
FROM MADRID 
Seville Falls 


In the great Siberian forests hunters 
have forgotten their kill. In Spain the 
fascists are slaughtering workers and 
peasants. 

At lonely Arctic stations, radio opera- 
tors, explorers, scientists gather sol- 
emnly to hear the broadcasts. 

In Novosibirsk, in Irkutsk; in Oren- 
burg, everyone is asking: Where is 
Toledo? Where is Oviedo? Where 
are the Guadarrama Mountains? Maps 
of Spain go up everywhere. 

What is happening? Are they beat- 
ing back the fascists? More news- 
papers! Give us more newspapers! In 
Russian, in Ukrainian, in Armenian, in 
Uzbek, in a dozen different dialects, in 
all the languages of the great polyglot 
USSR with its 180 different national- 
ities—from the Black Sea to the Baltic, 
from the Ukraine to Mongolia, in 
Turkestan, in the frozen North, 180,- 
000,000 people are demanding: ‘Tell 
us what is happening in Spain! 

Why is it happening? Ask the ex- 
perts. Ask those who know history, 
who understand best the foreign situa- 
tion. Ask the librarians for books that 
explain it. Send us lecturers to answer 












































our questions. Print pamphlets to tell 
us about Spain. 

Spain! With the demand for news 
another demand roars across the Soviet 
continent. Fascism must be crushed! 


Workers and peasants of Spain, be 





Soviet ships, laden with food and clothing for 
Spain, steam from Odessa harbor 


strong, be assured. We, the Soviet peo- 
ple, are with you! 
We must help.... But how? 


August! FRANCE ASKS 3-POWER CON- 
FERENCE FOR NEUTRALITY 
August2 SPANISH REBELS DRIVE TO 
CAPTURE NORTHERN PORTS 
August 4 REICH WARSHIP REPORTED 
LANDING SAILORS 


In the Soviet Union the fourth of 
August is a day of nation-wide demon- 
stration. The whole people are meet- 
ing after work to decide what must be 
done. 

In Moscow dense columns of workers 





SPAIN’S HEROIC DEFENDERS 


Delegates from Spain are welcomed by the 


Soviet Trade Unions 


march from their meetings in club, in 
factory, in apartment house, in hospital 
and university, to the Red Square. The 
human torrent floods all the streets 
leading to the historic people’s tribune. 
From all of Moscow’s districts workers 
march in their thousands to the music 
of their bands. Flowing scarlet ban- 
ners proclaim: 

“Greetings to the defenders of a free 
democratic Spain!” 

“Down with the fascist insurgents 
and their instigators!” 

“Extend a helping hand to the Span- 
ish people!” 

“The cause of the Spanish people is 
our cause!” 

Fresh columns pour in, break ranks, 
crowd closer to make room for new 
comrades. Factory workers, scientists, 
students, office workers, stand shoulder 
to shoulder, burning with one resolve, 
to aid Spanish democracy, to inspire the 
Spanish people, to help them crush the 
enemy. 

Six o’clock. Silence spreads over the 
Square. The hum of the vast crowd is 
stilled as Shvernik, Secretary of the All- 
Union Council of Trade Unions, ap- 
pears on Lenin’s Mausoleum. 

“We hail the heroic struggle of the 





Spanish people, and call upon the work- 
ing class and the laboring people of the 
whole world to organize active support 
and render them assistance in their 
heroic struggle against the fascist gen- 
erals. The working class and the mass 
of the people all over the world must 
demand that their governments put a 
stop to the activities of any organization 
or individual directly or indirectly fur- 
nishing assistance to the fascist in- 
surgents!... 

“The people of Moscow call upon 
the people of the Soviet Union to take 
up collections in aid of the Spanish 
people who are fighting for the demo- 
cratic republic of Spain!” 

The 120,000 people assembled pledge 
their aid—all the aid in their power to 
give—to their Spanish brothers. They 
send greetings and promise of help to 
the people of Spain. They appeal to 
the millions of the Soviet Union to join 
with them in this. 

But the millions are already meeting 
of their own accord, making their own 
pledges, sending their own greetings of 
solidarity. 


PARIS CURBS ARMS FOR SPAIN 
AS FRENCH ENLIST 


In Leningrad, a hundred thousand 
gather. 

“Over thousands of miles, across 
oceans and seas, the peoples of the land 
of victorious socialism extend a helping 
hand to revolutionary Spain. The 


working people of the city of Lenin will. 


do everything to help you in your strug- 
gle against international counter-revo- 
lution. 


“Be firm and strong! 
win!” 

One after another speakers mount 
the platform to send words of hope to 
their Spanish brothers. A worker from 
the Kirov plant, a member of the 
Academy of Science, a woman worker 
from the Red Triangle factory. An 
engineer speaks for the youth: 

“Our fathers and we _ ourselves 
fought at the front barefooted, hungry 
and poorly equipped. We smashed the 
enemy on every front and have won 
for ourselves a happy and joyous life. 
We young people are ready to enlist our 
aid in the cause of our Spanish com- 
rades.” 

Now Radlov, an actor: 

“Our hearts beat in unison with 
yours, scientists, writers, painters, and 
stage artists of beautiful Spain! Your 
victory is the victory of all of us, the 
victory of happiness, peace and culture 
for the people. And we know too, that 
your defeat would herald the beginning 
of the most monstrous and most crimi- 
nal war ever entered upon by the 
rulers of any oppressive imperialist 
lends.” 

The words of Dolores Ibarruri, be- 
loved La Passionara of the Spanish 
masses, quoted by a school teacher, ring 
out over the square. ... 

“Better die standing than live with 
bended knees!” 

In Kiev, a mass meeting of 30,- 
000.... 

“By uniting all its forces in one 
mighty People’s Front the Spanish peo- 
ple will crush the fascist insurgents and 

(See next page) 


Fight and 


Maps of Spain go up everywhere 














emerge victorious. All the people of 
the Ukraine will help.” 


GERMAN, ITALIAN PLANES 
REACH REBEL ARMY IN SPAIN 


Stalino. Huge meetings in the work- 
shops and mines of the Donetz Basin. 
Voroshilovgrad feels especially close to 
Spain. Here a large group of Asturian 
miners lived and worked a whole year. 
Only four months ago, happy in the 
election victory of the People’s Front, 
they returned home. ‘Their Soviet 
comrades send them this message: 

“The fascists want to take away the 
democratic victories you have won, but 
they will not succeed any more than 
the Russian bourgeoisie and the foreign 
interventionists succeeded in destroying 
the young Soviet Republic!” 


USSR JOINS NON-INTERVENTION 
COMMITTEE 


“The Soviet Government ad- 
hered to the agreement for non-in- 
terference in the affairs of Spain 
only because a friendly country 
feared the possibility otherwise 
of an international conflict.” 
Litvinov. 

Sebastopol—‘‘Hands off Spain!” cry 
the workers of the Ordjonikidze ship- 
yard on the shores of the Black Sea. 

“During the years of the civil war 
workers all over the world gave us valu- 
able assistance. Now we, too, are 
ready from the bottom of our hearts to 
give all moral and material support to 
the workers of Spain.” 

Rostov-on-Don—“SPAIN SHALL 
NOT BE FASCIST?!” say the Cossack 
collective farmers of the Don and 
Kuban districts. 

“We the Cossacks of the Don and 
Kuban will guard the conquests of the 
Great Proletarian Revolution as the ap- 
ple of our eye. Each one of us ready to 
lay down his life for our beautiful na- 
tive land. We are proud that our great 
country was the first to raise its voice 
in defense of the young Spanish repub- 
lic. We are proud that our call is 
ringing through the whole world: 
HANDS OFF REPUBLICAN 
SPAIN!” 

Novorossisk—Tereshkina, a letter- 
carrier, says: “There is no one c1 my 
route not interested in the valiant fight 
the Spanish people are making for free- 
dom and democracy. In every house 
where I deliver papers, the first ques- 
tion every morning is: ‘Well, what’s 
the latest news from Spain??” Mur- 
mansk—the working people of the 
polar regions hold mass meetings to 
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express their solidarity and start collec- 
tions. Ivanovo—at the Dynamo sta- 
tion, 35,000 people—weavers, teachers, 
doctors, artists, professors. 


SOVIET UNION DEMANDS NON- 
INTERVENTION COMMITTEE 
HALT FASCIST AID TO REBELS 


Tashkent—The meetings go on all 
day. Adalyat Aripova, an Uzbek 
woman textile worker speaks: 

“We men and women of a free 
country know full well the value of 
freedom. Our ardent sympathy is with 
our Spanish brothers and sisters. Our 
duty is to furnish them with moral and 
material assistance... .” 

So, in every part of the far-flung 
Soviet Union, from Archangel to 
Odessa, from Dniepropetrovsk to Kha- 
barovsk, in Kiev, Stalingrad, Sverd- 
lovsk, Cheliabinsk, Minsk, Voronezh, 
Kharkov, Tsarytsin, Orenburg, Perm, 
Birobidjan, in the polar regions, in Cen- 


On September 11, the women work- 
ers of the Triokhgorka textile mill 
write an open letter to the women of 
the Soviet Union: 


“Dear Comrades: We call upon all women 
of the Soviet Union, workers, peasants, office 
employees, housewives and all mothers, to 
organize relief for the toiling women of Spain, 
for the mothers and children of the fighting 
Spanish people. We propose to purchase 
and despatch food supplies to Spain for the 
women and children of the heroic Spanish 
people. We hereby subscribe the first 500 
rubles for this purpose and are confident 
that the women of the Soviet Union will 
follow our example... .” 


In factories and mines and on the 
farms the Soviet people respond to the 
call of the Triokhgorka workers. 

In the knit goods room of the Red 
Banner mill in Leningrad, an old 
woman speaks for all Soviet women. 

“When we were starving in the 
years of the Civil War,” says Safro- 
nova, “the workers of other countries 


“Salute, Spain!” —Scene from the new play by Afinogenov now playing in over a hundred 
Soviet theatres 


tral Asia—everywhere in mighty meet- 
ings the people demonstrate their 
solidarity with the heroic workers of 
Spain. Millions of rubles pour in from 
the trade unions in answer to Shvernik’s 
appeal. On August 6, the first 12,145,- 
000 rubles are sent to Spain for the use 
of the loyalist government. ‘This is 
only the beginning of what the Soviet 
Trade Unions will do. 

Now the special groups come together 
to decide how best to use their special 
skills. ‘The women lead the way. They 
have a plan. 


helped us. Now, when things are 
flourishing here and life is happy and 
joyous, it is our turn to help the 
heroic women of Spain and their chil- 
dren, to help those who are fighting 
against Fascism for the freedom and 
happiness of the people.” 

Trade unions, collective farms, pro- 
fessional workers, everyone puts into 
action the program of the women. 

Machinery for taking care of the 
contributions is simple, easily set up. 

“All funds collected for the relief 
fund for the women and children of 


Soviet Russia Today, February 1937 








“Spanish events” is now the favorite game of Soviet youngsters—but no one wants to 


play the part of the Fascists! 


the Spanish people, who are defend- 
ing the democratic republic from the 
fascist insurgents, should be remitted 
to the agency of the State Bank in the 
Palace of Labor, Moscow, to be en- 
tered to the credit of the editorial 
board of the newspaper Trud under 
current account No. 150001.” 
The rubles for current 
150001 begin to pour in. 
Among the first to respond are the 
children, who all over the Soviet Union 
are following the living history of 
Spain. The pupils of school 45 write: 


account 


“Children of Spain! The children of the 
Soviet Union are following every episode of 
the war from the newspapers and the radio 
with the same emotion as you. We know 
that the insurgents are getting bombs and 
airplanes from their friends. But you, too, 
have most sincere and devoted friends, mil- 
lions of them. We have all chipped in and 
collected sixty rubles to buy food for you. 


It isn’t much, but there are still millions of 
children in the country. We are calling on 
all of them to follow our example. We want 
you to get the parcels quickly. Let your 
parents fight bravely at the front without 
being afraid that their families may go hun- 
gry. We will help you!” 


Pupils of the Karl Liebknecht Ger- 
man school in Moscow have a special 
kinship with the pupils of Spain. Many 
of them were born in Fascist countries. 
Many of them know what it is to have 
fathers and mothers,killed before their 
eyes. “Fight against Fascism!” they 
write. “You are not alone, we are with 
you, brothers and sisters.” These chil- 
dren collected 545 rubles. The col- 
lection is still going on. 

In Kharkov, former waifs and wild 
boys of an earlier period, whom the 
Dzerzhinsky Commune has set on the 
road to life, speak out of their own 
experience: 


In the fields kolhoz workers gather to hear the latest bulletins from Spain 


February 1937 


Soviet Russia Today, 


“You are not alone. The children of 
the working peoples of all countries are 
with you. In the happy Soviet land 
hundreds of former waifs like us have 
already become engineers, commanders, 
doctors, aviators, foremen. We shall 
send you help!” 


REBEL PLANES RAIN BOMBS 
ON WOMEN AND CHILDREN OF MADRID 


110 Killed; 135 Injured 


From Adler, in the Azov-Black Sea 
territory, 900 children write: 


“We are following with close attention the 
news of how your fathers and mothers, sisters 
and brothers are bravely and staunchly 
fighting for freedom, for the right to a bright 
and beautiful life, for the happiness of your 
childhood, for your future! 

“We are burning to help you, dear com- 
rades! Accept this small offering of 1,040 
rubles from us and our teachers.” 


Vili Brunko, ten years old, son of a 
collective farmer of the Stalin Kol- 
hoz of Ovrushky, has dreamed for a 
long time of getting a violin. He has 
saved up his pocket money for this. 
Now he thinks of nothing but Spain. 
There is a meeting at the kolhoz. Vili 
speaks: 

“TI am very fond of music, but since 
I heard of the sufferings of the children 
of the Spanish revolutionaries I do not 
want to play. I am giving up all the 
money I saved for the violin to the 
Spanish children.” 


NAZI FLIERS DROP DISGUISE 


Appear Openly at Huge Secret Base Swiftly 
Built at Caceres 


The funds for the women and chil- 
dren of Spain are piling up in current 
account 150001—3,000,000 rubles, 
5,000,000 rubles... by September 20, 
7,000,000 rubles is reached. Still not 
enough! We must send more! More 
groups spring into action. 

On September 21 the Stakhanovite 
order-bearers of the Donetz Basin, led 
by Alexey Stakhanov himself, decide 
on even greater increases in produc- 
tivity so that there will be more to 
give to Spain. 


CONSIGNMENT OF CHEMICAL POISONS 


and War Munitions of Italian Origin Shipped 
to Spanish Border 


In answer the medical people of 
Moscow organize the sending of food, 
medical and sanitary supplies. They 
call upon all members of the medical 
profession, in the Soviet Union, in the 
whole world, to help. 

(Continued on page 23) 








OETRY, says the introduction to 
the Shi King, is the product of 
earnest thought. After nearly twenty- 
five centuries the poems in that famous 
collection continue to be read, even in 
translation, as, after a hundred years, 
the poems of Pushkin are read, even in 
translation. But it is not because they 
answer to the description given by the 
Chinese sage. Certainly Pushkin, hun- 
gering, as artists will, to reach out and 
touch posterity, never dreamed of doing 
so by intellectual effort. He was not 
as earnest and thoughtful as either 
Keats or Shelley, and his work shows 
small concern with the metaphysical 
and social questions which agitated his 
great English contemporaries. Ideas 
mattered to him, but emotions mattered 
more. Yet he could never have ex- 
pressed them with such veracity or 
communicated them with such force if 
he had treated his art frivolously. As- 
sailed by the manifold of sensations and 
sentiments: sounds, colors, shapes, 
odors, fears, desires, regrets, that con- 
tinually solicit the poet, he made his 
verse their vehicle, and thus opened 
his private world to generations of men. 
Had he been of the stature of Lu- 
cretius and Dante, his major work 
would have demanded our intellectual 
assent or required a suspension of dis- 
belief to be enjoyed fully. His verse 
puts no such heavy tax upon us. It 
does not ask to be believed, but to be 
experienced. It is credible as life is 
credible, and one receives from it, as 
from things remembered and things 
hoped for, a renewed sense of life’s 
bright variety, its evanescent fragrance. 
In that respect Pushkin resembles 
other lyricists, and so it is not surpris- 
ing that critics have often, though not 
always discerningly, drawn compari- 
sons between him and his fellows. But 
after all, the qualities that he shares 
with such a poet as Horace or Byron 
are of less interest than the character 
which distinguishes him, setting him not 
necessarily above or below others, but 
assuredly apart from them. It is pre- 
cisely because he has certain gifts pecu- 
liar to himself alone that he has sur- 
vived, the disservices of his detractors, 
his flatterers, and his translators not- 
withstanding. 
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133'7-ALEXANDER PUSHKIN-1937 


by BABETTE DEUTSCH 


To disengage the essence of Pushkin 
from the various elements to be found 
in writers whose temper and_back- 
ground approximate his own is no easy 
task, and it may be held presumptuous 
in a foreigner to attempt it. Yet one 
who comes to Pushkin as a stranger is 
at least free from the prejudices and 
preconceptions fostered in the school- 
room, and can perhaps observe the poet 
more truly for seeing him in a new 
light. It is a test of his greatness, and 
a tribute to it, that those nurtured in 
a different tradition find in him special 
virtues, not less precious for being 
unfamiliar. 

A foreigner, then, examining the 
body of his work, and naturally dwell- 
ing longest upon his major opus, Eu- 
gene Onegin, finds it to have a charac- 
ter that is indeed singular, but not 
single. Of his gift for verbal music 
only his compatriots can speak with 
authority, and they too can alone appre- 
ciate his exploitation of the resources 
of the language. But these felicities 
are as natural to a lyric poet as is color 
sense to a painter or grace to a dancer. 
It is rather to what, with such technical 
skill, he expresses, it is to the content— 
almost inextricable, it is true, from the 
form of his work—that one looks, in 
trying to gauge his meaning for us here 
and now. 

One of the first things that strikes 
the newcomer is that Pushkin writes 
from the viewpoint of a man of the 
world. His aristocratic background, 
while it separated him from the “dark” 
masses, so that he could not be, in the 
sense that Burns and John Clare were, 
a poet of the people, had yet much to 
offer a man of sensibility. If, on the 
one hand, he had only a vicarious un- 
derstanding of the peasant’s hard, nar- 
row lot, on the other hand he enjoyed 
an awareness of the European scene 
impossible to the peasant. What is 
more significant, sophistication fostered 
his attachment to those very ideals 
which, in Europeanizing Russia, were 
also revolutionizing her. He was never 
deluded, as not a few English poets 
have been, into believing that one must 
turn backward to find the Golden Age. 
He could recognize the values of dig- 
nity and graciousness that belong to the 






past, as a young man reverences what is 
venerable in his seniors, but his sym- 
pathies were with the future that was 
in the making. 

This is instanced by his admiration 
for that westernized monarch, Peter the 
Great, and for the progressive develop- 
ments of capitalism, then in its ,vigor- 
ous infancy. More obvious evidence 
of Pushkin’s forward-looking attitude 
is scattered throughout his work, from 
the startling conclusion of the verses 
addressed to Chaadayev: 


Comrade, believe, joy’s star will leap 
Upon our sight, a radiant token; 

Russia will rouse from her long sleep; 
And where autocracy lies, broken, 

Our names shall yet be graven deep... 


composed when he was a boy of nine- 

teen, to the proud lines in imitation of 

Horace, written the year before he 

died: 

I shall be loved, and long the people 
will remember 

The kindly thoughts I stirred—my mu- 
sic’s brightest crown, 

How in this cruel age I celebrated free- 
dom, 

And begged for ruth toward those cast 
down. 


The same spirit is discoverable in such 
stories as Dubrovsky, Kirdjali, and The 
Captain’s Daughter, where, in spite of 
his admonition against “a Russian re- 
volt, senseless and merciless,” he por- 
trays the rebel with instinctive admi- 
ration and fine sincerity. 

Above all, one finds this temper im- 
plicit in his greatest work, Eugene 
Onegin. This he rightly described as 
a novel in verse rather than as a poem, 
for despite lyrical passages of memo- 
rable beauty, the narrative form, the 
precise pictures of society, the brilliant 
characterizations, and the witty private 
digressions are more in keeping with 
prose fiction than with a work of poetic 
imagination. To say this is not to de- 
rogate Pushkin’s performance here, 
but to define it. Indeed, it is a truism 
that Eugene Onegin is the progenitor 
of the Russian novel, a superb tribute, 
since the Russian genius has expressed 
itself as consummately in the novel as 
the German genius in the art of music 
and the French in that of painting. 
Dostoevsky, Turgenev, and Tolstoy, 


Soviet Russia Today, February 1937 
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A portrait of Pushkin by the artist Tropinin, 1827. 


the three major writers who, how- 
ever indirectly, drew men’s thoughts 
toward the building of the great so- 
ciety, were all indebted to Pushkin. It 
would be easy to find, not only in the 
genre pictures that fill Eugene Onegin, 
but in such lyrics as the fine fragment, 
Autumn, and the evocative lines begin- 
ning, “Here’s winter . . .” the germ 
of A Sportsman’s Sketches. But this 
is of less significance than the portrait 
of Tatyana, the ancestress of so many 
Russian heroines. Indeed, our affec- 
tion for Tatyana is enriched not a little 
by our acquaintance with the characters 
who are akin to her, and the whole 
of Eugene Onegin takes on a finer col- 
oring in the light of the work that it 
begot. Possibly we have come to see 
more in it than Pushkin ever intended 
to put there, but that is a virtue in the 
poem rather than a fault of our dis- 
cernment. For it is the ultimate proof 
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of power in a piece of literature that 
it should reveal new meanings to fresh 
minds. What is apparent to us in 
Eugene Onegin is, among other things, 
the author’s delight in this prototype 
of those shy, deep, vital women who 
recur in Russian fiction and who, to 
paraphrase the familiar line, hold a 
model up to Nature. 

One may ask why Pushkin did not 
unite Tatyana with Onegin in the end. 
If her love was authentic and he had 
at last come to respond to it, why did 
she not throw over the traces, aban- 
don “this giddy play in fancy-dress” 
that life in the beau monde meant to 
her, and fly with him to some rural re- 
treat where together they could build 
a new world nearer to the heart’s de- 
sire? It was not that Pushkin, realist 
though he was, refused to dress his 
novel with what Henry James called 
“the time-honored bread-sauce of a 





happy ending.” Indeed, given the 
character of Onegin, such a marriage 
could never have been happy. Nor did 
Tatyana reject Onegin because she 
recognized their fundamental incompa- 
tibility. The limitations of her up- 
bringing had so fenced her about that 
she could not leave her husband, even 
for the man she loved, without betray- 
ing her sense of her own integrity. 
Pushkin, though he kicked against the 
pricks, shared this point of view. Did 
he not die in a duel defending his 
masculine honor? In insisting, there- 
fore, upon Tatyana’s loyalty to the man 
she had married, the poet was trying 
to impress the reader with the moral 
beauty of his heroine. Tatyana’s suc- 
cessors expressed their nobility in utter 
devotion to a cause. ‘Tatyana, too, 
was true to an ideal, however false and 
narrow it may seem to a later genera- 
tion. Her behavior was ethically cor- 
rect in her own eyes and in those of her 
creator. But we must remember that, 
under the circumstanes, it was also 
psychologically plausible. 

Pushkin’s candid objectivity is writ- 
ten large into the text of the poem. 
If one fails to value sufficiently the pic- 
ture he has drawn here of Russian so- 
ciety, both in the provinces and in the 
capital, it is because later comers have 
made it too familiar. But here, as in 
other matters, Pushkin is to be honored 
as an innovator. In a dozen passages 
he gives us the very breath and body 
of the old Russia, as, less frequently, 
he offers faint intimations of the new. 

Indeed, amorist though he was, he 
was the least romantic of poets. Wit- 
ness, for example, the half tender yet 
wholly frank lines concluding: 


Where is the pain, and where the love 
that hurt me most? 
Sweet memories awhile outlive you, 
But not for long, you credulous poor 
ghost— 
I’ve no remorse, no tears to give you. 


If he did not analyze and vivisect pas- 
sion after the manner of the school of 
John Donne, he did not cheat himself 
into an adolescent exaltation of it. His 
attitude remained that of the man of 
the world, aware of the force of his 
feeling, but equally conscious of the ele- 
ments that might intrude upon, injure, 
or defeat it. His approach to “the 
science of the tender passion,” however, 
is not so sure a proof of his objectivity 
as is his manner of writing as a whole. 
It is here that he shows himself so 
remote from the tradition of English 
(Continued on page 30) 
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HE writer of this impressionistic 

record is neither a communist nor 
a socialist, though he is a critic of the 
present social-economic order and is 
certain that it is undergoing great 
changes. To any sort of dictatorship— 
proletarian, fascist or plutocratic—he is 
resolutely opposed, for he believes in 
the maximum of personal] and civil lib- 
erty, in local and regional autonomy, 
and in political as well as economic 
democracy. 

With this very definite philosophical 
attitude, he and his wife went to Soviet 
Russia last summer for the purpose of 
studying the Russian economic, politi- 
cal and social system impartially. De- 
spite inevitable prejudices, he was able 
and willing to examine facts and re- 
ceive and weigh valid evidence. 

Not all his impressions in Russia 
were wholly favorable, but most of 
them were more than favorable. He 


FROM A TRAVELER’S 


experienced some thrills, much _ pleas- 
ure and only a few disappointments. 
The Russians he met and questioned 
—and they represented all conditions 
and intellectual levels—were not con- 
scious of any oppressive dictatorship. 
They were not afraid of spies or secret 
police agents. ‘They talked freely, and 
they were all sincére admirers of Stalin 
and his associates. ‘They trusted the 
government and felt perfectly certain 
that it had no purpose at heart save 
that of promoting the welfare of the 
whole nation. Progress to them was 
a reality, not a dream. They knew 
that Russia was actually happier, 
healthier and freer than ever before, 


There is a job for every man or woman 


Sovfoto 





by VICTOR S. YARROS 


and the government was theirs, just 
as the economic system was theirs. 


He found in Russia a whole nation 
at school. Education was free and 
within the reach of all. The masses 
were no longer “dark.” Adult educa- 
tion was a fact in the villages as well 
as in the cities. Illiteracy was disap- 
pearing. Millions read the newspapers 
and listened to lectures over the radio 
sets, public and private. Students and 
school children were glad to teach the 
older people the three Rs. The num- 
ber of book stores in Moscow is aston- 
ishing. Even Hegel is translated and 
published in a popular edition. 


The Russians believe that they are 
surrounded by bitter enemies, and that 
Japan and Germany intend to attack 
them simultaneously. They are pre- 
paring busily and intelligently for such 
a war on two fronts. ‘There is enthu- 
siasm for aviation and parachute-jump- 
ing. Girls over seventeen or eighteen 
are anxious to defend Russia and to 
be part of the Red Army. All Rus- 
sians of military age will fight like 
tigers and lions—will fight as they have 
never fought before, because they will 
fight for their country, their economic 
system, their cultural opportunities, 
their hopes and visions. ‘The aggressor 
nations will pay heavily for whatever 
initial gains they may make in a war, 
and Soviet Russia will never sign a hu- 
miliating peace. The Russians have no 
imperialistic or territorial designs, and 
they keenly deplore the waste of bil- 
lions of rubles necessitated by the prep- 
arations for war, billions they would 
like to expend in far better ways. But 
any foreign government that imagines 
they will be weak and inefficient in a 
war of genuine defense, will experience 
more than one shock and rude awaken- 


ing. 
e 


The Russians remain a highly in- 
dividualistic people. They cannot be 
bullied ; they have to be reasoned with 
and persuaded. ‘They have the right 
to criticize their political and industrial 
bosses, and they do. They urge reforms 
at meetings and in letters to the press. 
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The first of two articles 


They have no superstitious reverence 
for a mystical State. They do not ex- 
alt government. They believe that gov- 
ernment is the servant, not the master 
of the people. No one in Russia talks 
or writes as do the deluded followers 
of Hitler or Mussolini—quacks indulg- 
ing in nonsense about race, blood and 
glory—and no one submits to injustice. 
The Russians love recreation, and get 
it in every form. They sing and dance, 
and organize dramatic societies. Those 
who say that the Russian citizen leads 
a dull, drab, empty life do not know 
the life in Old Russia and have no no- 
tion of the improvements enjoyed by 
the peasants and the workers. 


Russia is encouraging large families 
and prohibiting abortions, but for rea- 
sons very different from those motivat- 
ing Fascists bent on aggression and con- 
quest. Russia, they say there, is po- 
tentially opulent and can easily support 
a population of three hundred million. 
Why not have that population? Why 
not be strong and secure? Russia will 
have abundance—abundance for ll, 
not for the few, and that kind of abun- 
dance will enable her to establish com- 
plete Communism, as distinguished 
from the Socialism she has been able to 
build up despite serious obstacles at 
home and abroad. 

There is a shortage of skilled labor 
in Russian cities. Magnificent build- 
ings stand half-completed, waiting for 
workers. Why not welcome foreign 
workers? Because, the Russians an- 
swer, they want men and women who 
will settle permanently in that coun- 
try, marry, rear families, and defend 
Russia if war should come in the near 
future. They want patriotic Russians 
and sincere, fervent Socialists and Com- 
munists. Foreigners are attracted by 
jobs and good pay, but they do not stay 
long in Russia, and cannot be expected 
to, as most of them have ties at home 
and do not wish to expatriate them- 
selves, 

It is better, therefore, to maintain 
a slower tempo in building, repairing 
and improving homes, libraries, schools 
and factories, than to invite immigrants 
to accelerate construction. Russia can 
now afford to think of her future cul- 
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An Armenian kolhoz farmer and his family 


ture and her future moral and social 
unity. 


Russia hates idlers and loafers. There 
is a job for every man or woman, boy 
or girl, ready for one. The Russian 
citizen is under legal and moral obli- 
gation to work and pull his or her 
weight. Charity as an institution no 
longer exists in Russia. Those who 
do not work face starvation. They 
are not entitled to any support or sym- 
pathy. 

No one overworks in Russia. No 
one gets too tired, or tired out. The 
workday, as a rule, is only seven hours, 
and every sixth day igerest-day. In ad- 
dition, there are several annual holi- 
days. What excuse is there for refus- 
ing to do one’s share of necessary and 
useful work? None. Hence the absence 
of organized charity. On any bright 
afternoon, at about 4 o’clock, one can 
see and hear groups of Russian boys 
and girls on the streets, marching and 
singing. They are through for the 
day, having workedyseven hours, and 
are, generally, ready for wholesome 
amusement. They walk to the Park of 
Culture and Rest, one is told, where 
there are sports, games, music, restau- 
rants and cafes, as well as quiet en- 
closures for reading, chess and medita- 
tion. Certainly the Moscow Park of 
Culture and Rest is not misnamed. 
The word culture is not an idle or vain 
boast in this name. One may in truth 
seek and find culture in the great park 
—good operatic music over the air, lec- 
tures, al fresco operetta, and the like. 
Recreation is also provided in the facto- 
ries, offices, villages. The peasants have 
their club-houses, and are entertained 


by radio as well as by personal appear- 
ances of eminent artists and speakers. 
No wonder drunkenness, once the curse 
of Russia, is disappearing, along with 
wife-beating. 

* 


The Russian is not taught to hate or 
dislike anybody. The writer of these 
lines was gently rebuked by a chauffeur 
in Moscow when he generalized rather 
loosely about Germany today. “We 
do not condemn all Germans because 
of Hitler and his rabid and barbarous 
followers,” said the chauffeur; “there 
are good Germans and bad Germans. 
There are German communists and so- 
cialists, and enlightened liberals. They 
have been silenced by terror, but they 
are not deceived by their present rulers. 
In time they will reassert themselves.” 
The Russian today is molded by hu- 
mane and civilized men and women in 
the educational institutions. Anti-se- 
mitism is practically unknown. Public 
opinion frowns upon any utterance ex- 
pressive of contempt for Jews, Geor- 
gians, Armenians or other minorities. 
“We are all brothers,” say the Rus- 
sians. The tribes and races conquered 
by the Tsar are now free to secede from 
the Soviet Union, and in the Union 
they are free to speak their native lan- 
guages, wear native dress, read native 
books and wear native clothes. Cultural 
variety or diversity is the aim of Russia, 
not artificial and arbitrary uniformity 
imposed by a dominant and arrogant 
group. Hence gratitude for the new 
freedom on the part of all minorities. 
The liberalism and tolerance which the 
West preaches, Russia practices, and 
does so as a matter of course. Truly, 
Russia is building a new civilization. 
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by HAROLD COY 


Negroes in the Soviet Union 


HERE are three kinds of Negroes 
in the Soviet Union: those with 
historic roots as a constituent element 
of the many-peopled land; the Ameri- 
can tourists, of whom more are flock- 
ing to the USSR each season; and a 
handful of American Negroes, perhaps 
a dozen in all, who have settled down 
there for permanent residence and made 
enviable names, several of them, in 
industry, agriculture, public service, 
science and art. 
Russia’s famous poet, Pushkin, as is 
well known, was a quarter Negro. He 


was the grandson of Hannibal, an 
African slave whom Peter the Great 
kept around the court to lend to it an 
exotic atmosphere. Hannibal became a 
court favorite, was ennobled and mar- 
ried the Russian woman who was to be 
Pushkin’s grandmother. There are va- 
rious descendants of Pushkin in the 
Soviet Union today. 

Most of the Negro blood in the 
USSR does not run in the veins of 
Pushkin’s progeny, however, but in 
those of the descendants of slaves trans- 
ported by the Turks two or three cen- 
turies ago to the region of Abash- 
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Abashida in Abkhasia, a part of the 
Trans-Caucasus. Though well mixed 
with the general population, there are 
several hundred persons here with dis- 
tinguishable Negroid features. Many 
of them took an active part in the revo- 
lution, one of our American Negro 
friends told us. * 

Negroes are still enough of a novelty 
in most of the Soviet Union, however, 
to cause huge crowds of curious but 
extremely friendly observers to gather. 
Twice our summer’s itinerary crossed 
with that of groups of Negro tourists, 


These three—a Greek, a Negro and a 

Polish boy—are inseparable friends at 

the International Children’s Home, at 
Ivanovo 


and each time we found ourselves sur- 
rounded by throngs of admiring Rus- 
sians, out not to gaze on our prosaic 
Nordic countenances, but to pay 
homage to our darker and more dis- 
tinguished fellow-countrymen. Quite 
spontaneously the always - hospitable 
Russians outdid themselves in hospital- 
ity to the Soviet’s Negro guests—so 
much so that a white visitor asked one 
of the Negro tour leaders if she didn’t 


object to discrimination—in her favor. 

“Not at all!” she replied, “It seems 
good to feel discrimination of that kind 
for once in your life.” 

Aside from the tourists and the Ab- 
khasian Negroes, there are the dozen 
American Negroes who have settled 
down more or less permanently and 
have found their place in Soviet life. 
Most of them have their trades, their 
professions or their Ph.D’s., but in their 
native land encountered barriers of 
prejudice which kept them from find- 
ing an outlet for their ability. In the 


Soviet Union they occupy positions of 
usefulness and leadership. I met some 
of them and heard about several others. 
Because I thought it would be interest- 
ing to know what use the Soviet Union 
is making of their talents, I made some 
notes on what they are doing. 

Robert Robinson, a young West In- 
dian Negro in his thirties, who has 
lived in New York and at Ford’s plant 
in Detroit, is a machine tool specialist 
at the Moscow ball-bearing plant. His 
fellow-workers have elected him a 
deputy to the Moscow Soviet, and he 
serves on the transport committee, 
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which, among other things, has respon- 
sibilities in connection with the famous 
Metro subway. Formerly Robinson 
helped build the Stalingrad tractor 
plant. —I'wo American specialists there 
sought to segregate Robinson and even 
attacked him physically. The offense 
was so grave by Soviet standards that 
the white Americans escaped imprison- 
ment only by agreeing to leave the 
country. 

John Sutton is a chemist and cotton 
specialist who studied at the University 
of Iowa and was Dr. Carver’s assist- 
ant at Tuskeegee. He worked at Tash- 
kent in central Asia on varieties of cot- 
ton adapted to climatic conditions. He 
is now at Krasnodar in the North 
Caucasus, experimenting with the use 
of discarded rice hull in ropemaking. 
He has a laboratory, several assistants, 
and a governmental appropriation of 
90,000 rubles for his work. He has a 
Russian wife and a little boy and girl. 

Wayland Rudd, formerly of the 
Hedgerow Players of Philadelphia, is 
working with the Meyerhold Theatre 
in Moscow. He has appeared in “Alias 
Jimmie Valentine” and several other 
movies. At present he is at Kiev to 
play a role in the Soviet production of 
Tom Sawyer. 

Lloyd Patterson, a graduate of the 
Hampton Institute, is an interior deco- 
rator. He did the decorations for 
Moscow’s new Metropole Hotel and 
the Home of the Red Army. He does 
street decorations for national holidays 
like May 1 and November 7. His wife 
is a Russian artist who designs movie 
sets. They have a little boy, Jimmie, 
who is as well known in the USSR as 
Shirley Temple is in America. Jimmie 
played in the Soviet movie, “Circus.” 
Everywhere he goes he is so besieged 
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Marian Ander- 
son, the famous 
Negro contralto 
and her accom- 
panist greeted in 
Moscow by Cor- 
etti Arle - Titz, 
Negro concert 
singer, Wayland 
Rudd, the actor, 
and Kolisher of 
the Soviet State 
Philharmonic. 
Miss Anderson 
has just returned 
to the United 
States after a 
successful tour 


of the USSR. 


Paul Robeson, wel- 
comed on a recent 
trip to the Soviet 
Union by the noted 
film director Sergey 
Eisenstein (right) and 
the famous camera- 
man Alexander Tisse 
(left). Mr. Robeson 
has recently entered 
his son in a Moscow 
school. 


by admirers who want to give him 
candy that his parents have placed him 
temporarily in a children’s camp to 
spare him. 

Henry Tynes, agricultural economist 
and Wilberforce University graduate, 
formerly was engaged in plant breed- 
ing at the Tashkent experimental sta- 
tion. He is now in charge of the Volga 
poultry breeding station with two hun- 
dred persons working under him. He 
is working on prcblems of scientific 
selection and better breeds. His wife, an 
American Negro, teaches English to 
collective farmers. 

Richard Williams, Columbia Uni- 
versity graduate and electrical engineer 
who has worked under Steinmetz, came 
to work in the USSR for the Commis- 
sariat of Home Industry at Magnito- 
gorsk in the Ural. Mountains. Under 





the Commissariat of Agriculture, first 
at Tashkent and later at Kuibyshev, 
he helps electrify collective farms. His 
wife is a well-known Russian physician. 
They have a two-year-old boy. 

Lovett Forte-Whiteman, a Chicago 
biologist who studied at the Armour 
Institute of Technology, goes on scien- 
tific expeditions to remote corners of 
the USSR. He has been to the Caspian 
Sea, to Murmansk on the Arctic. He is 
now at a biological experimental sta- 
tion at Tula. 

Homer Smith, former U. S. postal 
employe, has helped reorganize the Sov- 
iet postal system during the past six 
years, on the basis of English, German 
and American’ techniques. He travels 
about the country as an inspector. 


Curetti Arli-Titze is perhaps the 
only American Negro whose residence 
antedates the revolution. A resident of 
Moscow for thirty years—she came as 
a girl of sixteen—she is one of the best- 
known concert artists in the USSR. 
Accompanied on the piano by her hus- 
band, formerly a fellow-student at the 
Moscow Conservatory of Music, her 
concerts are musical events and the 
house is always sold out. She is a con- 
tralto, and sings Russian, German, 
English, Italian, Spanish, French, Ne- 
gro and American Indian songs. 

Then there is Powers, whose first 
name I do not have, a civil engineer 
from Howard University. In America 
he tried to find a job on the New 
York State Highway Commission, but 
despite his qualifications got the run- 

(Continued on page 32) 
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The whole Soviet working class 
with the active sympathy of their 
government had expressed its 
solidarity with us, 


FOOD 
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The noted British n 
the Soviet food s 





OR days before the arrival of the 
B coi ship, the whole city had 

been eagerly discussing it. There 
was not a political cafe, committee 
room or factory in which there were 
not day-long conferences and discus- 
sions about the role of the Russian 
workers. It used to be said in the 
Soviet Union that if a young man and a 
woman were seen talking side by side 
upon a park bench, they were certain to 
be discussing the Five-Year Plan. In 
those October days in Barcelona one 
could be sure of hearing the word 
Ziryanin if one passed a group at the 
street corner. The food ship was 
coming! 

Try to understand how we felt. 
For months we had been almost isolated 
from the rest of the world. True, 
foreign comrades who possessed a little 
money had hastened to Spain to help us 
drive back the fascist hordes. ‘Trade 
unions and aid committees in the demo- 
cratic countries of Europe had sent us 
money, clothing and medical help. But 
this was different. The whole working 
class, with the active sympathy of the 
government which that working class 
had placed in power, had expressed its 
solidarity with us. It was a message 
out of the other real world, the father- 
land of the workers. This excitement 
was not without its comedy. Enthu- 
siasts who possessed perhaps one or two 
words of Russian sometimes rashly un- 
dertook to compose messages of greet- 
ings. A few vain boasters paraded 


wn EF be me, 


their knowledge in the cafes, sometimes 
in a very horrible manner. I remem- 
ber how my poor friend Alexandrinov, 
a Russian who had somehow arrived 
from Paris, was reduced almost to tears 
by the efforts of one daring young lin- 
guist. 

The night of the 13th came and the 
city was electrified by the news which 
the ‘“practicos,” or harbor pilots, 
brought in. The food ship was lying 
off Barcelona waiting for daybreak. 
The pilots, the harbor officials and port 
workers’ control committee were all of 
them willing to shatter the regulations 
to pieces, but the workers of the city 
wished to welcome the ship en masse. 
That meant a daylight arrival. Those 
of us who saw how the people of Bar- 
celona greeted the Ziryanin will never 
forget that day. From the early hours 
of morning people were streaming into 
the city by bus and train and “‘tartana,” 
bands of peasants marched in from 
neighboring villages, factories, district 
committees, political parties organ- 
ized processions. ‘The whole populace 
thronged to the dock side. Upon the 
warehouse roofs, upon the decks of 
vessels moored near the Ziryanin’s 
berth, upon scaffoldings, balconies of 
houses giving a view over the decorated 
harbor, people were densely clustered. 
Two hours before the arrival young 
men had climbed up the arms of cranes, 
others were perched perilously upon 
coal hoists. At the top of the Colum- 
bus monument which towers above the 


square known as the Gate of Peace, 
there was no room even for press pho- 
tographers. The cafes and restaurants 
at mid-height of the great transporter 
towers were packed tight. A quarter 
of a million people pressed to the very 
edge of the wharves! 

Suddenly the guns of Monjuich Fort 
resounded, the guns in the fort which 
had once been the terror of the city’s 
workers. Far out in the harbor by the 
lighthouse of Porto Coeli, sirens 
hooted. In an instant every siren in 
the inner harbor began to scream its 
welcome, and the long ululating echoes 
drifted over the city and were an- 
swered, one by one, by the hooters and 
sirens of the factories. Slowly, amid 
roars of cheering, the Ziryanin rounded 
the bend and drew close to its berth. 
Hats were flung in the air, handker- 
chiefs fluttered, rockets were fired, 
flags and streamers flung loose. Again 
the guns resounded, saluting the huge 
five-pointed star and the hammer and 
sickle worked in flowers which the food 
ship bore against her bridge. The 
Ziryanin had arrived! Viva Rusia! 
Viva la Espafia Libre! Long Live 
Russia! Long live free Spain! 

Then the delegations went abroad. 
First the Catalan Government, headed 
by the president, Luis Companys, then 
the United Socialist Party, then the 
Anarchist Federation of Iberia, the 
Catalan Left, and finally the delega- 
tions of the great trade unions, bearing 
flowers and messages of greeting to the 
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captain and the crew. Cheer after 
cheer went up. There were no bursts 
of cheering, but by now the roar of 
half a million people gathered around 
the dock and in all the neighboring 
avenues and streets was continuous. 
The Ziryanin had arrived! Finally 
picked dock workers began to unload 
the ship, while the crew paid visits to 
the headquarters of the Anarchist Fed- 
eration and the United Socialist Party. 
Lorry convoys immediately set out 
through avenues of clenched fists to- 
wards the Aragon -front where our 
comrades were defending us. 

Again there was comedy. The Rus- 
sian comrade in charge of the refriger- 
ation plant on board the Ziryanin 
flatly refused to deliver up the but- 
ter until the Spanish comrades pro- 
vided refrigerating lorries. ‘“T’hell, I 
worked on this damned plant all the 
way from Russia to see that butter 
keeps fresh and I’m not handing it over 
for you to let it go rancid now!” 
Momentary consternation. A Span- 
ish Anarchist grasps the point and be- 
gins to argue the Russian comrade’s 
case. A Catalan Communist qualifies 
his remarks and in a confusion of three 
languages the matter is finally decided. 
No refrigerators, no butter. “Very 
good,” the dock-workers’ leader says, 
“within half an hour we'll have ice 
and Ventilated vans alongside.” Fi- 
nally the butter goes out to the front. 

For several days the Soviet seamen 
were feted by factory committees and 
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Those of us who saw how the 
people of Barcelona greeted the 
“Ziryanin” will never forget that 
day. 
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political parties, by Republicans, So- 
cialists, Communists and Anarchists 
alike, and then finally with a send-off 
as vast and enthusiastic as that welcome 
had been, the Ziryanin steamed out of 
Barcelona harbor to a salute of guns. 

International solidarity was again ex- 
pressed in magnificent form during the 
celebrations of the Russian Revolu- 
tio in Barcelona on November 7th. I 
have seen many huge demonstrations, 
but I shall remember that day for the 
rest of my life. ‘Again it was an all- 
party affair. Barcelona is arranged 
upon the plan of a modern American 
city. It is easy to picture therefore 
how that demonstration was organ- 
ized. Down the length of eight of 
the great transverse streets that run 
off the magnificent Paseo de Gracia 
the parties and trade union federations 
had massed their people. In the first 
two streets the three-quarter mile long 
column of the Anarchists and the Syn- 
dicalists, their gorgeous silken banners 
making a sea of red and black; in the 
third street the great red-bannered 
army of the Socialist trade unions. 
In the fourth street again a mile-long 
column of red banners with the ham- 
mer and sickle upon them, the forces 
of the United Socialist Party. Further 
up the Paseo were the red and yellow 
blue-starred flags of Estat Catala and 
further up still the blazing red and 
green of the Peasants’ Party. 

Hour after hour we waited for 
the whistle of command to move off. 
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Then at last, four hours after the 
first columns had passed the saluting 
base, we of the United Socialist Party 
moved off. It is worth while saying 
how this enormous demonstration dif- 
fered from one in a capitalist city. 
There could not have been less than 
three quarters of a million people on 
the streets, yet instead of thousands of 
police mounted and unmounted that 
will be seen, for example, in London, 
I saw not a single policeman in the 
whole course of the march. It so hap- 
pened that that night I was suddenly 
called upon to broadcast a description 
of the festival from the military head- 
quarters of the United Socialist Party. 
Hastily I scribbled out my draft before 
the eyes of many prompters. I wrote 
down the words, “There were no police 
present” and at once there was a shout 
of disgust from a comrade standing be- 
hind me. “Hey, what the devil is this, 
no police present, you say? I’m a 
policeman myself. Of course there 
were policemen present. We were in 
the procession, all the damned trade 
union of us.” And so it turned out. 
Next day I was proudly shown a photo- 
graph of the police-workers marching 
beneath their banner. 

The people were not only excited, 
but joyfully excited. I carefully choose 
that word. The people of Barcelona 
celebrated the Russian revolution joy- 
fully, with the natural innocence of 
a people which has never doubted for 

(Continued on page 32) 
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P I HE centenary of Pushkin’s 
death draws the attention of the 
world once more to the contribu- 

tion made to international culture by 

Russian literature of the nineteenth 

century. No educated man of today 

can dispense with a knowledge of the 
great Russian novelists. Dictated by 

a profoundly humane spirit, their por- 

trayal of the abuses prevalent in the 

old empire before and after the eman- 
cipation of the serfs has long awakened 
answering chords in the hearts of for- 
eigners but little acquainted with the 
dismal facts by which the Russian revo- 
lutionary movement was provoked. No 
lover of the theater, no student of the 
drama, remains ignorant of the come- 
dies of Griboyedov and Gogol. Still 
less can he neglect Chekhov’s dramas, 
which reveal both general discourage- 
ment in a reactionary period and the 
inability of the Russian liberal intel- 
ligentzia to abandon their lethargy for 

a role of leadership. 

It may likewise be hoped that the 
universal study of Pushkin associated 
with the present celebration of his 
centenary will produce a fuller inter- 
national appreciation of Russia’s great- 
est lyric and epic poet, who was at the 
same time a pioneer of realistic prose, 
combining with his literary gifts a so- 
cial consciousness which made him a 
personified protest against the banality, 
the hypocrisy, and the injustice of the 
régime under which he lived, suffered, 
and died. With the exception of 
Goethe, no continental poet of the sec- 
ond quarter of the nineteenth century 
has an equally unique significance for 
the nation to which he belonged. But 
even the sage of Weimar was less in- 
timately identified with the aspirations 
of his own people than was that short- 
lived genius whose works count among 
the most precious literary possessions 
of modern Russia. 


Soviet critics and scholars who fol- 
low the criteria of dialectic materialism 
naturally tend to approach Pushkin 
mainly from the point of view of soci- 
ological analysis. He was an aristocrat 
by birth, and proud of it. He could 
even tell a grand duke that the aris- 
tocracy from which he sprang com- 
prised just as real gentlemen as the 
Tsar and all his kindred. He pointed 
with enthusiasm to his “nobility of six 
_ hundred years’ standing.” His pride 
also extended to his partially African 
ancestry. He could look down dis- 
dainfully upon the mob which was 
hostile to every altruistic or intellectual 
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impulse. Yet it is hardly necessary to 
offset these ebullitions of aristocratic 
sentiment by proving that Pushkin was 
either a Jacobin hostile to feudalism 
and the autocracy or the representative 
of a decaying and impoverished nobility 
drifting toward the status of a prole- 
tarianized intelligentzia. 

Neither is it altogether just to assert 
that, because Pushkin wrote for a liv- 
ing, he typified the transformation of 
Russian feudalism and serfdom into the 
bourgeois system. Pushkin would have 
been the last to confess himself a bour- 
geois, since he penned caustic comments 
on contemporary middle-class society in 
both England -and the United States. 
He wrote for a living because he needed 
the money and because letters were 
the only gainful occupation for which 
he was fitted. But he had a sufficiently 
high conception of his gifts to believe 
they were not debased by mercenary 
motives as long as his works were the 
fruit of his own intellectual honesty. 

Pushkin imagined that the hereditary 
nobility, independent of bribes and 
preferment from the crown, had a 
progressive role to play, and that this 
role. would lose all significance if the 
well-being and influence of the nobility 
were maintained without regard for 
the prosperity of the nation. He thus 
thought in terms not of an aggressively 
selfish caste, but of the nation as a 
whole. That Pushkin’s conception of 
the progressive role of the gentry was 
proved false by history argues nothing 
against the liberal instinct which dic- 
tated it. An author who could express 


A drawing by Pushkin 





his sympathy for the oppressed in sto- 
ries like “The Station Master” or 
“The History of the Village of Goryu- 
khino” was approaching the spirit of 
the generation of the fifties and sixties. 
Neither his aristocratic background nor 
his personal disappointments hampered 
his fundamentally humane approach to 
reality. But however important the 
sociological factors behind his works as 
elements in the poet’s formation, they 
are not the sole basis of his greatness. 

Apart from the social background of 
his writings, Pushkin summed up 
within himself the development of Rus- 
sian letters to his own appearance, epi- 
tomized the contemporary influences 
(native and foreign) which reacted 
upon authors of his time, and finally, 
by his own later works, set Russian lit- 
erature upon the path toward that 
realism which subsequently became its 
dominant feature. 

The poems of his lyceum years mir- 
ror the example not only of the Russian 
authors who preceded him but also 
of the foreign psuedo-classicists and 
sentimentalists whose works he had ab- 
sorbed. The political lyrics of his first 
sojourn in St. Petersburg identify him 
with the liberal aspirations of the De- 
cembrists. In “Ruslan and Ludmila” 
foreign models are combined with his 
innate love for Russian folklore. The 
narrative poems of his southern exile 
are Byronic. Relegated to the solitude 
of Mikhailovskoye, he joined his en- 
thusiasm for Shakespeare and Scott 
with his love for Russian history to 
produce the majestic iambs of “Boris 
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Godunov,” while his lonely reflections 
brought forth the masterful lyrics in 
which he defined the social function of 
the poet and his relation to contempo- 
rary society. After his restoration to 
the doubtful favor of Nicholas I, Push- 
kin’s verse reflects still more poignantly 
the intellectual bondage into which he 
was cast. In the successive chapters 
of “Eugene Onegin” he also painted an 
immortal picture of urban and rural 
society in his day. 

Through marriage he vainly hoped 
to find the calm which his life so far 
had lacked. The works thus completed 
during the autumn of 1830 at Boldino 
just before his marriage signalize the 
end of an epoch in his existence and 
exhibit the poet at the summit of his 
power. ‘The concentrated artistry of 


RUSSIAN AUTHORS 


of Harvard University 


the four miniature dramas written at 
this time demonstrates the universality 
of Pushkin’s literary interests. The 
intrinsic realism of the “Tales of Bel- 
kin,” with only a slight infusion of 
romantic elements, stamps their author 
as a precursor of the “natural school,” 
a role which he further developed in 
“Dubrovski” and in the cold prose of 
“The Captain’s Daughter.” ‘The taste 
for Russian history previously revealed 
by “Boris Godunov” and “Poltava” 
was. again emphasized in this novel and 
later supplemented with a melancholy 
symbolism in “The Bronze Horse- 
man,” by many critics considered Push- 
kin’s poetic masterpiece. 

Throughout his whole career, his 
major productions were accompanied 
by a constant stream of personal lyrics 


Costume parties in which students represent characters from Pushkin’s works, are 
held in Soviet schools to celebrate the centenary 
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unsurpassed for harmony, force, and 
simplicity, and annotated by letters, es- 
says, and even fragmentary paragraphs 
in which the whole gamut of his learn- 
ing, experience, and philosophy is elo- 
quently expressed. In the brief span 
of his thirty-eight years, he thus liter- 
ally in himself carried Russian litera- 
ture from the graceful generalities of 
the late eighteenth century to the altru- 
istic interpretation of bitter reality 
which is the gift of the masters of 
Russian prose. Such accomplishment 
demands the recognition not only of 
his compatriots, but of every foreign 
reader to whom Russian literature has 
contributed an hour of pleasure or 
reflection. 


It is characteristic of Pushkin’s great- 
ness that his own disillusion neither 
paralyzed his talent nor turned him in- 
to a bilious melancholic. His poetry is 
totally free from sentiments and pas- 
sions of a narrowly egocentric nature. 
It is immortal in depth and breadth 
of interest, in brilliance of expression. 
No single line he wrote is so obscure 
that the simplest cannot understand it. 
His poetic idiom is, indeed, so un- 
adorned that only its perennial melody 
and force separates it from the speech 
of everyday life. 

Yet Pushkin was no paladin without 
fault or flaw. During his post-lyceum 
days he lived the loose life of an eman- 
cipated dandy. At the time of his 
southern exile he surrendered to ex- 
travagant impulses which might have 
stamped as deranged a character less 
firmly founded. In personal conversa- 
tion and correspondence he was capable 
of the Rabelaisian vulgarity of any 
man-about-town. He was eternally in 
debt before his marriage and rarely far 
ahead of the sheriff afterward. But 
these failings made him no less human, 
and his ability to inspire and recipro- 
cate devoted friendships is gaged by 
the esteem in which he was held by 
those who knew him best. 

The Russian nation cannot show an- 
other literary figure in whom the in- 
herent defects of human nature were 
more substantially balanced by a talent, 
an inspiration, and a broad sympathy 
capable of surmounting obstacles which 
would have reduced a feebler spirit to 
misanthropy and despair. His death 
was the final phase of a constant strug- 
gle against outrageous odds, and his 
works, as he foresaw, are the enduring 
monument which at last begins to loom 
above the horizon of nationality and 
language. 
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More Light on the Moseow Trial 


E are pleased to refer all doubt- 

ing Thomases among intellectuals 
to a pamphlet by D. N. Pritt recently 
published in London and soon to be 
available in this country, entitled “At 
the Moscow Trial.”* It presents an 
analysis by an English Member of Par- 
liament and a lawyer who was present 
throughout the trial, of the criticisms 
-and complaints, rumors and suspicions, 
levelled at the Soviet Government, 
based on counts ranging all the way 
from unfair trial to downright frame- 
up. 

If we single out the intellectuals it 
is not in disparagement of the manual 
worker or to deprive him of the pleas- 
ure of sitting in as Mr. Pritt lays, we 
hope for all time, the ghosts of doubt 
and suspicion raised by men who wish 
the Soviet Union no good and them- 
selves hope to divert attention from 
past crimes committed and new crimes 
planned. It is rather that the workers 
have less need of this pamphlet. Not 
blessed with the perverse faculty of re- 
jecting an obvious fact for an obscure 
conjecture, the worker is not perplexed 
by the trial or its results. A band of 
trained, experienced, intelligent men, 
one-time revolutionaries at that, were 
charged with serious crimes and con- 
fessed their guilt. They were punished. 
The worker would argue ‘“What’s 
wrong with that? If they were not 
guilty, if the confessions were forced, 
coerced, bribed, why didn’t they say 
so? They were guilty, they got what 
was coming to them and that’s that.” 

Mr. Pritt leads the reader to the 
same conclusion but by different meth- 
ods. He is suave but equally forthright 
and only once or twice does a trace of 
impatience break through his calm and 
relentless exposé. He never forgets his 
assumption—although we suspect he 
knows better—that those who query 
and criticize are honest intellectuals, 
seekers after truth, anxious to have 
their doubts resolved. Throughout his 
analysis he accepts every premise ad- 
vanced by the Trotskyist mourning- 
bench, applies the method of reasoning, 
the psychological processes which are 
their stock in trade, riddles their argu- 
ments and demolishes their conclusions. 

What is the fabric of these charges? 
~~ * “At the Moscow Trial,” by D. N. Pritt, K.C., 


M.P. Published by Soviet Russia Today, 824 
Broadway, New York. Five Cents. 
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by ABRAHAM UNGER 


That Zinoviey and Kamenev simply 
could not have confessed, that if or 
since they did confess they must have 
been beaten, bribed or tricked, and fi- 
nally, that if they were not beaten, bribed 
or tricked and the confessions were 
genuine, that it was all a frame-up. Mr. 
Pritt takes up each argument as sol- 
emnly as if it were valid. First not 
only did they confess to their own acts 
of conspiracy, but each gave highly in- 
criminating testimony against one or 
more of the others. In a brilliant at- 
tack upon one hypothesis after another 
he argues: If this was all a frame-up, 
if the defendants were innocent, then 
the Soviet authorities must be plain 
plotters, assassins and barbarians, If 
the confessions were extracted on prom- 
ises of leniency, who would know better 
than Zinoviev and Kamenev. how little 
faith should be put in the word of 
double-dyed plotters. Again, if Stalin 
and his fellow workers are the wicked 
creatures they must be if the case was 
a frame-up, why had they not hatched 
the conspiracy when Kirov was assassi- 
nated or later when Zinoviev and Kam- 
enev were charged with being members 
of terrorist groups? Was not that the 
propitious moment to dispose of a 
troublesome opposition? Is there any 
other explanation for this trial as well 
as for the previous trial, except that 
the Soviet authorities painstakingly and 
conscientiously charged the defendants 
only with those crimes which they could 
actually prove and no more? And this 
is proved up to the hilt by the character 
of the confessions. 

Mr. Pritt points out that Zinoviev 
and Kamenevy made no general con- 
fession either at this trial or in 1935. 
They never spilled over. They con- 
fessed precisely to the extent that there 
were charges against them supported by 
proof. It must be remembered that the 
defendants had full knowledge of all 
of the proof which the authorities had 
accumulated and were prepared to pre- 
sent in the event of a plea of Not 
Guilty. And Mr. Pritt concludes that 
these were the confessions of men who 
knew they were licked, who were 
caught with the goods not once but 
twice and thrice. 

As to the charge that the whole 
thing was staged, Mr. Pritt disposes of 
this fantastic idea as follows: 


“It was, moreover, obvious to anyone who 
watched the proceedings in court that the 
confessions as made orally in court could not 
possibly have been concocted or rehearsed. 
Such a farce would doubtless not be beyond 
the mental powers of normal men to state in 
the case of a small set of well-defined facts, 
which could be memorized by one or two 
people and parroted without any basis of 
truth. But in the present case sixteen men 
were involved, and dozens of conversations 
and incidents spread over years and over 
thousands of miles, now one, now another, or 
two or three or more of the accused being 
involved. I doubt whether, even if they had 
to deal with the relatively slow tempo of an 
English trial, more than one or two of the 
accused could successfully master their role 
in such a farce without betraying the whole 
thing; certainly sixteen could not hope to do 
so. But, in fact, the proceedings before a 
Soviet court move with great rapidity .. . 
and in the middle of the examination of one 
of the accused, when he said something that 
implicated another or denied something to 
which another had previously testified, that 
other would come to his feet spontaneously 
or would be called upon by the prosecutor, 
and then and there the point would be 
fought out with a quick cross-fire of question 
and answer, assertion and counter-assertion. 
Months of rehearsal by the most competent 
actors could not have enabled false partici- 
pants in such a contest to last ten minutes 
without disclosing the falsity; nor indeed 
would any stage manager risk a breakdown 
by allowing the farce to play so quickly. The 
employment of this procedure (normal, of 
course, in the Soviet Union), without the 
keenest critic finding a false note, is a most 
convincing demonstration of the genuineness 
of the case.” 


For the benefit of those who simply 
refuse to believe that Zinovievs and 
Kamenevs could be terrorists Mr. Pritt 
recalls the story of the man who, when 
he first saw the grand canal at Venice 
in a beautiful sunset, simply refused to 
believe it. For the benefit of those others 
who contend that the Soviet Union is 
forever at the brink of a revolutionary 
outbreak he asks “Why then be sur- 
prised?” But he points out that it is 
precisely the solid state of the Soviet 
Union today, which explains not only 
the terroristic acts of the conspirators 
but their confession. All of their hopes 
and carefully laid plans to seize power 
for themselves have been dealt blow 
after blow by the undenied progress 
which has occurred in their country 
and which makes their chances of suc- 
cess slimmer from day to day. What re- 
course is left except secret terror and 
assassination, and upon detection, of 


(Continued on page 30) 
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FROM THE SOVIET PEOPLE TO SPAIN’S DEFENDERS 


A performance in the Moscow Thea- 
tre of People’s Art is cancelled to make 
way for a meeting. Men and women 
of world renown, eminent physicists, 
chemists, geologists, doctors and law- 
yers fill the theatre. 

“Fascism makes bonfires out of the 
books of the best minds of the human 
race, propagates the savage, misan- 
thropic ideas of race superiority of con- 
tempt and hatred for other races and 
nations. It established a reign of ter- 
ror over the working people and brings 
piracy into international relations. 


“We call upon our colleagues abroad, 
workers in all branches of science, to 
unite with us in furnishing moral and 
material assistance to the Spanish peo- 
ple. We call upon intellectuals and 
professional people all over the world 
to launch such a powerful wave of 
public protest as to make it impossible 
for the German, Italian and Portugese 
fascists to continue furnishing military 
assistance to the Spanish fascist in- 
surgents!” 


FRANCO’S MEN KILL PEASANTS 
To Prevent Flank Attacks in Drive for Capital 


Now the Soviet collective farms have 
gathered their harvests. They have dis- 
tributed their produce and rubles to 
their members. Never have they had 
so much. Kolhoz farmers meet every- 
where to plan their new lives. The 
old mud huts must go, we want to live 
in decent houses. There must be more 
schools, more hospitals—but before 
we make our own plans, we must first 
divide with Spain! 

From the Stalin kolhoz, Dniepro- 
petrovsk region of the Ukraine, the 
peasants send this message. 


“Remember we are with you. We have 
gladly collected 1,500 rubles cash and 277 
poods of our best grain for the fund for 
your women and childen. We promise to 
help until your victory over the fascist in- 
surgents is complete. We have gathered a 
rich harvest thts year, we live in comfort, 
have electric light in our homes, and every- 
one takes a newspaper and has a radio. We 
wish the same happy life for you.” 


Down in Georgia they have heard 
that the Spanish workers lack food and 
supplies. The kolhoz farmers of Up- 
per Alvani come together. 

In the first rows sit the old men, 
sturdy and strong, with tanned, sun- 
burnt faces—experienced shepherds who 
skillfully lead huge flocks of sheep over 
the difficult paths of the main Caucasus 
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range. Beside them or on their laps, 
are the children who stop their play to 
hear what is happening to the children 
of Spain. 

Count the proceeds! The collective 
farmers, individual farmers, office em- 
ployees and children of Upper Alvani 
Settlement deposit 3000 rubles to Cur- 
rent Account 150001. 

Akulina Ivanovna Yeroshenko, mem- 
ber of the collective farm Stormy 
Petrel in Dubrovka, has a radio in her 
new home. That’s how she heard the 
working women of Moscow appeal for 
aid to the working women of Spain. 

Akulina Ivanovna loses no time. She 
is literate, she writes a letter to. the 
Spanish women: 


“I, the mother of 8 children, contribute 
100 rubles to send white bread, butter and 
chocolate to the mothers and children of 
those who are fighting staunchly to defend 
the Spanish Republic from the fascist butch- 
ers. During the years of the civil war I my- 
self suffered bitterly from the invasion of our 
country by White bandits and German gen- 
erals. My husband, Ivan Filippovich, was 
ordered to be shot by the Cossack General 
Pokrovsky, and escaped death only by a 
miracle. 

“It was only in the collective farm, only 
under the Soviet government, that I and my 
children got to know what happiness and joy 
is. I have 8 children, but I know no want— 
on the contrary, I have become a woman 
of renown in our whole distict. As the 
mother of a large family I recently received 
a grant of 6,000 rubles from our government 
to rear my 3 sons and 5 daughters. 

“My dear Spanish sisters, fight against 
fascism to the end! We will not forget 
you.” 


SOVIET DEMANDS ARMS BLOCKADE 
AGAINST PORTUGAL 


Charges Non-Intervention Agreement Screens 
Aid to Insurgents 


In Tashkent the news is echoed. 

Spain! Every village in Uzbekistan, 
the smallest, the most remote, is with 
you, brave Spanish comrades! From 
Tormosa, 300 rubles. From Beki- 
Budi, 2000. From Kuvasai, at one 
meeting alone, 575 rubles. The Bau- 
mann collective farm sends 1600 rubles. 

“Fight, be confident of victory, 
know that we will not desert you!” 
say the people of Uzbekistan. 

From little far-away villages, from 
individual farms, women trudge in to 
the district centers. “Our contribu- 
tion. Please send it to Spain—at 
once!” 

For current account No. 150001— 


over a million rubles from Uzbeki- 
stan! 

In the Uigur district at the foot of 
the Timerlik mountains on the North- 
ern border of the Urals, 8,000 kolhoz 
farmers meet. An old man speaks: 

“In the eighty years of my life I 
have suffered much humiliation and 
many a blow, but now I have lived 
to experience a happy life, and am go- 
ing through a second youth. I under- 
stand you, my brothers, working men 
of Spain. The fight is hard, but have 
confidence. I, old Said Seitmembetov, 
and my people, my free country, will 
help you. We collective farmers will 
help you with bread, food and money. 
Fight till you win. Exterminate the 
fascists, and then a happy life will be- 
gin for you also.” 


GERMAN, ITALIAN AND MOORISH 
TROOPS, PLANES, ARMS 
Credited for Rebel Successes 


In Sverdlovsk a gray haired old 
woman and a child of 6 come to the 
office of Pravda. Zinaida Alexan- 
drovna Vladimirskaya has spent 33 
years giving medical assistance to the 
peasants of the Sverdlovsk region as 
district nurse. 

She pauses to catch her breath, and 
asks: 

“Do you take money here in aid 
of the Spanish children?” 

She unties a knot in her kerchief 
and takes out ten rubles. 

“So, then, you'll send this to the 
little heroes of Spain? Tell them its 
from Granny Zinaida and her grand- 
son. 

And in the Far Eastern territory, 
the miners of Artem send this word to 
the miners of Asturias: 

“The men of our mine have col- 
lected 22,000 rubles in aid of ‘the 
women and children of the Spainish 
people. We will keep up the collec- 
tion until the fascists are completely 
crushed.” 

Who has not helped to swell the ac- 
count? Anna Zagorskaya, actress, 
sends 1,000 rubles. Elita Mingulina, 
pupil in the 2nd grade, School No. 19, 
Moscow, has 22 rubles, a present from 
her mother. Deposit it to current ac- 
count No. 150001! Order-Bearer A. 
Dovzhenko, film-producer, hails the 
valor of the people who have given 
the world Velasquez, El Greco, Goya, 
Cervantes, and Dolores Ibarruri. He 
contributes 1,000 rubles. 20,000 
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rubles from a concert given in the 
House of Trade Unions, Moscow, 
October 22... . 1,000 from Kachalov, 
People’s Artist and Order-Bearer. .. . 
393 from Ilyinsky of the Academy of 
Sciences. . . . 

Dr. Kannabich, Director of the 
Psychiatrical Clinic of the 3rd Mos- 
cow Medical Institute of Professors 
writes: 

“I contribute 1,000 rubles in aid of the 
women and children of Spain. In addition 
I undertake to deliver a series of popular 
lectures on subjects connected with my spe- 
cialty, the proceeds of these lectures to go 
to the fund in aid of the families of the 
Spanish fighters.” 

The Soviet inventors swing into ac- 
tion. Comrade F. P. Kazantsev, Or- 
der-Bearer, leads the way with 1,000 
rubles. . . . Former inmates of Tsarist 
prisons, Strogalov, a stock-keeper, and 
his family of four; inmates of the 
maternity ward of the Bolshevik hos- 
pital in Leningrad; the people of 
Irkutsk; members of the hydographi- 
cal expedition on the “Tores”, winter- 
ing in the Arctic; the woman para- 
chutist, Nina Kameneva and fellow- 
students of the Military Aviation 
Academy—all have deposited rubles 
to current account No. 150001. And 
from a lonely Arctic station comes a 
radio message: 

“We, the wintering staff of Arctic 
Amderma, have collected 9,340 rubles 
for the Spanish people’s relief fund. 
We are happy to join the whole work- 
ing population of our country in giv- 
ing help to the heroic Spanish peo- 
ple.” 


USSR URGES POWERS END 
NEUTRALITY FARCE 


“The Soviet Union can no longer 
consider itself bound by the non- 
interference agreement to a greater 
extent than any of the other signa- 
tories of this agreement.”—Maisky, 
USSR Ambassador to Great Britain, 
October 23, 


By October 27, 47,595,000 rubles 
had been deposited to current account 
No. 150001. But this is not the limit. 
From the Black Sea to the Baltic, 
from the Ukraine to Siberia, the 180,- 
000,000 people of the Soviet Union 
are still giving for Spain. 

BESIDES RUBLES, OUR 
WORK, OUR SKILL, THE 
PRODUCTS OF OUR FARMS 
‘AND MILLS. 

Rubles do not lie idle in current ac- 
count No. 150001. As fast as they 


pour in they are buying food and 
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clothing for Spain. All over the Soviet 
Union the cry goes up, ‘Produce more 
for the needs of Spain!” 

Factory Number 4, Moscow Cloth- 
ing Trust, is humming. Two days 
ago the trade unions placed their or- 
der of honor—overcoats and jackets 
for 15,000 children of Spanish toilers. 

“To those whose fathers are defend- 
ing their country against the fascist 
gangs we will give our best material, 
our best styles, our best work!” cry 
the two thousand workers of Factory 
Number 4. 

On to the conveyor belts they go, 
coats cut, coats half-ready, finished 
coats, all of the very best Soviet fab- 
rics. 

Factory Number 4 is not the only 
one. In two days Factory Number 6 
turns out an order for 1,500 boys’ 
suits—black, navy, dark-brown jersey. 

The Volodarsky factory has an or- 
der for 800 children’s winter coats, 
300 spring coats. Shop No. 4 is one 
of the best. In twelve hours Shop 
No. 4 has completed the order. A 
record! “Our best material, our best 
styles, our best work.” ‘The Volodar- 
sky inspectors make sure the coats 
meet this standard. 





People’s Militia Battalion in Catelonia 


Woolen suits. Rompers. Sailor 
suits. Other factories are busy too. 
All over the country they beg for 
Spanish orders of honor. Increase the 
rate of output. But take special care 
too with the finishing, comrades! All 
your experience, all your skill for the 
heroes of Spain! 

In Moscow Underwear Factory 
Number 6, the workers write a letter 


to the women of Spain. They tuck 
the letter in with the winter flannels. 


“Dear Sisters, 

“We women workers of Moscow Under- 
wear Factcry No. 6 have just completed an 
order of honor for underwear for your chil- 
dren. 

“We undertook this work with great joy, 
as if it were for our own children. We were 
happy in the thought that we were making 
with our own hands, shirts for the children of 
the heroic Spanish toilers who are there stak- 
ing their lives in defence of their country 
against fascist intervention. 

“We, too, have gone through civil war and 
intervention. Our children, too, had to go 
hungry, without shoes and clothing, while 
their fathers fought at the front. So you 
will understand what we feel now, when with 
a mother’s love we never tire of stitching 
shirts for your children. 

“We will help you until the end, until your 
victory is achieved.” 


‘“‘We have been given an honorable 
job, to make 7,500 pairs of shoes for 
the Spanish children. We will do it 
better than any other work we have 
ever done.” 

The four and a half thousand work- 
ers in the Stormy Petrel, Moscow 
Shoe Factory, are as good as their 
word. The supervisors exact the best. 
The inspector has the eye of a hawk. 
Comrade Mossyak does not spoil a 
single pair. Comrade Sashin packs 
1,400 pairs a shift, instead of the usual 
1,200. 

After work nobody feels like going 
home. To the storehouse, to pack 
the goods for shipment to the country 
that is so far, and yet so near. Lud- 
mila Orlova spends all her free time, 
every night and morning, carefully 
packing the little shoes in nice boxes, 
tying them tight. Tatyana, Alexan- 
der, Lomonosov, many others give 
their free time for Spain. 

Shoes for the Spanish children! 


Shoes for the Spanish fighters! The 
Quickstep Shoe Factory in Lenin- 
grad finishes off 10,000 pairs. The 


thought of Spain makes new Stak- 
hanovites who produce 150 percent of 
the established rate. 


ITALY READY TO GIVE FRANCO 
Any Aid Needed for Victory 


Meantime the Port of Odessa 
seethes with activity, the first batch of 
shoes and clothing are completed, 
packed, ready to go. Seven carloads 
have arrived in the Port of Odessa. 
Comrade Goldenberg’s brigade sets a 
new speed record for unloading. Their 
wages? The brigade turns them over 
to the Spanish relief fund. 

The ship is waiting in the harbor. 
The best workers of Moscow and 
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Leningrad, Stakhanovites from the 
Paris Commune, Stormy Petrel, 
Quickstep Shoe Factory, those who 
made the clothes, the shoes, the un- 
derwear, have come to Odessa. They 
watch the unloading of the freight 
cars, the loading of the ship. Up to 
the last minute they watch over their 
gifts for the defenders of Spanish 
democracy. 

September 19.—The ‘Neva’, first 
ship to carry food supplies from Soviet 
women and children to the women and 
children of Spain leaves Odessa. 
Funds collected by Soviet women 
bought the provisions that fill its hold. 

Workers from Odessa factories 
hold a mass meeting the night before 
the Neva sails. 

Comrade Fis, a clothing worker, has 
something to say to the crew. 

“On behalf of all toiling women,” 
she tells them, “I ask you to make this 
a Stakhanovite voyage. Please com- 
plete the passage in the shortest pos- 
sible time.” 

Comrade Vensko answers for the 
crew: 

“Our crew will come up to the ex- 
pectations of the working women of 
the USSR. We will deliver their food 
supplies to the Spanish women and 
children ahead of time.” 


INSURGENTS RENEW WHOLESALE ~ 
REPRISALS 


September 27.—The Kuban fin- 
ishes loading more food stores for the 
women and children of republican 
Spain. It is ready to sail. A mass 
meeting of solidarity with the heroic 
Spanish fighters is held in the Green 
Theatre of the Odessa Park of Cul- 
ture and Rest. From Moscow come 
many notables,—factory workers, scien- 
tists, housewives—to take part in the 
meeting. 

Another meeting in the port, beside 
the ship loaded with 2,000 tons of 
foodstuffs, and the Kuban is off on its 
voyage of honor. Like the Neva, it 
promises to deliver the cargo ahead of 
schedule. 

October 4.—The winches have been 
rumbling since early morning on the 
Ziryanin today, to finish the loading 
of foodstuffs sent by the people of the 
Soviet Union for the women and chil- 
dren of Spain. 

The ship’s crew and the dockers’ 
brigade compete in rate of loading, 
carefully stowing away the sacks and 
cases, and pouring the grain into the 
holds. Every inch of space is used, 
and everything placed so as not to get 
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spoiled. Nothing is broken or spilled 
during the loading. 

Altogether Comrade Borisenko, the 
captain, has supervised the loading of 
190,000 poods — 135,000 poods of 
wheat, 40,500 poods of sugar, 375,000 
cans of meat, and 125,000 cans of con- 
densed milk, coffee and cocoa. 

There is a big meeting. Afterwards 
the third Soviet ship sets said to aid 
Spanish democracy. 

October 6.—The Neva is coming 


home! ‘Thousands are at the harbor 
to welcome it. 11 a.m. Cheers. Ap- 
plause. The Internationale. The 


Neva slowly steams into port and 
makes fast. 

Two red flags waving on the ship 
tell the story. “Heartfelt revolution- 
ary greetings from the Spanish women 
and children to the women and all 
other toilers of the USSR!” reads one. 
The other: “The crew of the Neva 
has creditably discharged its task of 
delivering the gift to the Spanish 
women and children.” 

October 11.—The Neva is ready 
for her second voyage, loaded to ca- 
pacity with wheat, lard, smoked meats 
and fish, more butter, more tins of 
canned goods. 





A Soviet worker labels crates of clothing 
for the women and children of Spain 


Delegations ‘from Kiev, Kharkov, 
Poltava, Kremenchug and Nikolayev 
are on hand to see her off. They will 
make speeches, of course. But it is 
not only for speech-making that they 
are in Odessa today. Delegates poke 
their noses into the hold, examine the 
stowage of cargo. Not a grain of 
wheat must be spilled, not a pound of 
butter spoiled! 


LONDON COMMITTEE ON NON- 
INTERVENTION MEETS 


Italian Delegate Grandi Charges Neva and 


Kuban Transported Airplanes and Muni- 
tions to Spanish Government 


The crew of the Neva sit on the 
bags of wheat, lean against the piles 
of canned food, stop work to read the 
morning paper. 

What liars, those fascist interven- 
tionists ! 

A meeting, in the Red Corner, at 
once! Everybody must come! 

Captain Korenevsky speaks to the 
indignant crew: 

“We will answer this slander by 
undertaking to complete our second 
voyage as successfully as the first. We 
invite representatives of the Italian 
vessels to be present when we unload. 
Perhaps that will relieve the delegate 
of the Italian government of the need 
to tell untruths.” 

Comrade Kokhlenko, of the refrig- 


‘erator gang, takes the floor. 


“During the voyage,” he says, “our 
staff used to work 12 hours on end so 
as not to let the temperature rise above 
5°C. Do airplanes have to be frozen? 
We may inform Signor Grandi that 
the only arms on the Neva are the 
kitchen knives of Comrade Maminsky, 
our cook.” 


January 5 100 KILLED, 200 HURT IN 
MADRID AIR RAID 
German-Made Plane Fires on 


Women Waiting at Butcher 
Shop—Bombardment Has No 


Military Purpose 

So the bloody slaughter of the 
Spanish people goes on. And in the 
Soviet Union the feeling of soli- 
darity, of determination to help grows 
stronger. While they raise money, 
send ships of food and clothing and 
supplies, increase production for the 
sake of their brothers in Spain, the 
Soviet people approve the peace ac- 
tions of their government. 

“The working people of the Soviet 
Union are only doing their duty by 
doing everything in their power for 
the revolutionary masses of Spain. 
They realize that the liberation of 
Spain from the yoke of the fascist re- 
actionaries is not the private affair of 
the Spaniards, but the common cause 
of all. advanced and progressive hu- 
manity,” said Joseph Stalin. And the 
masses replied: “That is true. The 
stand of the Soviet Government ex- 
presses the will of the whole Soviet 
people!” 
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RESULTS OF THE SOVIET 
CENSUS, taken with the help of more 
than one million persons in the record 
time of one day, January 6, are now 
being compiled and will show the great 
changes since the last census in 1926. 
Preliminary data shows the population 
has grown from 140,000,000 to ap- 
proximately 180,000,000. 

Reached in the remotest corners of 
the country by airplane and radio, 
Soviet citizens answered the fourteen 
questions as to age, occupation, educa- 
tion, citizenship, nationality and _re- 
ligion. The census will help in the 
organization of education and com- 
munity welfare and will provide valu- 
able information on which to base the 
third five-year plan. 


INDEPENDENCE OF _  FOR- 
EIGN MARKETS is reflected in 
Soviet imports during 1936. ‘The im- 
port of machinery and industrial raw 
materials in 1936 amounted to 241 mil- 
lion dollars, or about one-fourth of 
the import of 1931, though the indus- 
trialization program was several times 
larger. 

Complete freedom of action in im- 
ports is expected at the end of the cur- 
rent year. Last year the Soviet Union 
imported 120,000 tons of rolled steel, 
about one-tenth of the 1931 import, 
with an output of 12,500,000 as 
against 4,100,000 in 1931. The 
aluminum import fell from 20,000 tons 
to nothing and domestic production in- 
creased from zero to 37,000 tons. 
Ginned cotton, of which 145,000 tons 
were imported in 1927, against a 
domestic crop of 238,000 tons, is no 
longer imported, since home production 
increased to 660,000 tons in 1936 or 
almost three times the 1927 figure. 


THE GROWTH OF CITIES in 
the Soviet Union during the last few 
years is one of the most significant 
manifestations of the changes wrought 
by the first and second five-year plans. 
In 1926 there were thirty cities in the 
country with a population of over a 
hundred thousand; today there are 
seventy-one such cities. In 1929 the 
whole city population numbered 28 mil- 
lion; at present it is over 47 million. 
Particularly striking is the birth of new 
cities whose history is as old as this 
decade. 
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Yacs ond Figures 


Seven years ago only the canvass 
tents of the first builders were to be 
seen on the spots where now rise the 
two giants—Stalinsk and Magnito- 
gorsk, each with a population of over 
200,000. Karaganda, a few years ago 
a mining village in the center of the 
Kazakstan steppe, is now an industrial 
center with 180,000 people. Farther 
north, on the Kola peninsula, in June 
of 1930 two wooden barracks stood at 
the foot of a mountain where the valu- 
able mineral, apatite, was found. To- 
day, thecity of Kirovsk has a population 
of 36,000. Still younger is the city of 
Komsomolsk on the Amur River, whose 
first cornerstone was laid by Com- 
mander Bluecher on June 12, 1933. By 
the middle of 1936 the city had a popu- 
lation of over 25,000. 


THE PROGRESS MADE BY 
THE MEAT INDUSTRY, con- 
trolled by the All-Union Commissariat 
for Food Industry, was shown when it 
reported the completion of the revised 
1936 planned output on December 10th 
and of the original 1937 plan on 
December 15th. The total output by 
December 10th, exclusive of the pro- 
duction by local units, was 643,600 
tons of meat, 34.2 per cent more than 
last year. The original 1937 plan con- 
templated an output valued at 1,440,- 
000,000 rubles; by December 14th of 





New Year’s trees brought joy to mil- 
lions of Soviet children this year 





1936, the actual value produced was 
1,445,000,000 rubles. The increase in 
the production of corned and smoked 
meats was particulatly noteworthy, be- 
ing 130 per cent greater than last year. 


PRICES FOR WINTER 
SPORTSWEAR, quoted in an adver- 
tisement in Izvestia of December 18th, 
by Moscow’s largest retailing chain, are 
now: Skis—8 to 38 rubles (approx. 
$1.50 to $7.25) ; Ski-Suits—65 to 97 
rubles ($12 to $19); Skates—10 to 
85 rubles ($1.90 to $16.50) ; and foot- 
wear for skates—16 to 50 rubles ($3 
to $9.50). 


MOSCOW HOUSEWIVES may 
now have the advice of a culinary ex- 
pert stationed in the department of the 
city’s largest provision shop, the Gas- 
tronom No. 1. 


ESCALATORS IN A DEPART- 
MENT STORE will be installed for 
the first time in a new five-story shop 
to be erected this year in Moscow. A 
special feature of the store will be a 
whole floor given over to children’s 
departments, which will include a 
nursery and playroom where customers 
will be able to leave their children for 
the duration of the shopping period. 


150 THOUSAND NEW 
PILOTS! The proposal to train 150,- 
000 pilots in the USSR within the 
shortest period possible, without inter- 
ruption from regular work, made by a 
worker in a Moscow plant, has been 
accepted in industrial centers, collective 
and State farms and in lumber camps 
all over the country. 


HIGH GRADES OF FLAX, giv- 
ing large yields and good quality fiber 
of the best selected varieties are fast re- 
placing low grades of flax in the Soviet 
Union. Despite unfavorable weather 
conditions last year, the selected varie- 
ties of flax gave a bumper crop, in- 
cluding nine new sorts of rust-resisting 
flax. In 1937 flax sowings will occupy 
almost twice the 1936 area. 


ANEW CHAMPAGNE VINERY 
is being constructed on the Southern 
coast of the Crimea. ‘The state vine- 
yards in the immediate vicinity will 
supply the “raw material.” 
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ovietT Russia Topay 
welcomes all questions 
concerning the Soviet 
Union. Any specific prob- 
lem or question that you 
want to have answered 
will be briefly and point- 
edly discussed in this page 
by the National Educa- 
tional Director of the 
American FSU, Theodore 
Bayer. 




















Question: |s it true that government 
authorities in the Soviet Union are 
eliminating so-called progressive educa- 
tional methods, and are returning to 
the old formal methods of teaching by 
rote, and teaching of pupils indiscrimi- 
nately alike, and does the closing of the 
Institute of Pedology illustrate this 
tendency ?>—R. T., Chester, Pa. 


Answer: It is this action of disband- 
ing the Institute of Pedology that was 
seized upon by some critics of the So- 
viet Union, in order to spread gossip 
about liquidation of progressive meth- 
ods of education in the Soviet Union 
and the like. In this connection, it might 
be interesting to quote the late Dr. 
Frankwood Williams. On leaving the 
Soviet Union shortly before his death, 
Dr. Williams had this to say about the 
dissolution of the School of Pedology 
in the Soviet Union: “The Pedologues 
as an institution have been influenced by 
the Columbia School of psychologists, 
and they have out-measured Columbia. 
( Pedologue — psychologist who does 
mental testing). They had become 
slaves to testing principles and percent- 
ages, and had lost the social attitude. I 
am sure that some better group will re- 
place it. This institution of mental 
testing had so lost itself in arbitrary 
and mechanical testing that it no longer 
had a place in the dynamics of the 
Soviet system.” 

The Soviet Educational authorities 
have lately put greater emphasis on 
academic studies and training, but no 
one method has replaced the variety of 
methods used formerly nor is further 
experimentation precluded. 

Teacher’s authority, and greater par- 
ticipation of the teacher and the faculty 
in the administration of the school sys- 
tem, have obviated some of the early 
disadvantages under which teachers la- 
bored. These disadvantages came in 
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Your Questions fnswered 


By 
THEODORE BAYER 


the first place, from excesses and im- 
properly understood student autonomy, 
and secondly, from bureaucratic inter- 
ference of some public authorities. Both 
of these emanated from a suspicious at- 
titude towards a large portion of the 
teaching body inherited from the for- 
mer regime. 

The unquestioned loyalty of the 
teaching body to the Soviet State, as 
well as a greater maturity and intel- 
lectual growth of the younger teacher, 
a product of Soviet education, has re- 
stored the authority of the teacher in 
the eyes of the student body, and has 
done away with the bureaucratic direc- 
tion from above. 


Question: Are there schools for the 
deaf and dumb in the USSR? P. F., 
Jr., Phillips, Wisconsin. 


Answer: Yes, there are many such 
schools throughout the Soviet Union. 
One of the outstanding schools for the 
deaf and dumb is the school in the name 
of Professor Raou in Moscow. The 
school is under his personal supervision 
and serves as a laboratory for the de- 
velopment of methods applied in other 
similar schools. 

All the teachers in such schools are 
required to have a university training. 
The Bubnov Institute of Education in 
Moscow and the Herzen Institute in 
Leningrad have special departments for 
their training. 

The pupils receive a general educa- 
tion which is a little beyond the or- 
dinary primary school. Technically 
they reach the standard of factory ap- 
prentice. Some, of course, go beyond 
this standard. 


Question: I often see Russia men- 
tioned as the first socialist state. Way 
is it not a communist state? What do 
the initials USSR stand for? Could 
you define Soviet ?—F. R. L., Rutland, 
Vt. 


Answer: The USSR is at present 
organized as a socialist state, wherein 
all the means of production and natural 
resources are owned by society as a 
whole as represented by the state. In- 
dustry is owned and operated by the 
state. Land is owned collectively by 


the peasantry tilling the land, with the 
exception of a comparatively small 
number of peasants who still continue 
to till it individually. Everyone re- 
ceives for his socially useful work, of 
whatever nature it may be, according 
to the quantity and quality of that 
work. 


One of the tasks of a socialist period 
of society as distinguished from a com- 
munist one is to further educate people 
in cooperative effort and to eradicate 
the psychology inherited from an ac- 
quisitive and combative state. 

The communist state of society is 
predicated upon even greater abundance 
and greater wealth that will make pos- 
sible sufficient means of production and 
productivity of labor, so that people 
will contribute “each according to his 
ability” and receive “each according to 
his needs.” Such a state is the goal 
of the Soviet society. 


USSR stands for the Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics. The word Soviet 
means council. Every legislative body 
is called a council, whether it be city, 
county, region, republic or Union. Ac- 
cordingly, the supreme legislative body 
of the Union is called the Supreme 


Council of the USSR. 


Question: Can you explain the sys- 
tem and conditions under which physi- 
cians practice in the USSR ?—J. D. B., 
Davenport, Iowa. 


Answer: Medicine is completely so- 
cialized in the USSR. All treatment 
and hospitalization is free. Physicians 
are attached to hospitals, both in city 
and rural communities. Physicians are 
also assigned to clinics at factories, 
plants and collective farms. They are 
employed by the city and town govern- 
ments to make calls at homes. ‘They 
receive a stipulated salary from the 
institution with which they are con- 
nected, varying and commensurate with 
their professional standing. Though 
private practice is not prohibited, we 
find that such practice is diminishing 
even among celebrated specialists, be- 
cause they give more and more of their 
time as consultants to various medical 
institutions. 
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Then and Now 


To Soviet Russia Topay: 


The Soviet Union today—it would take 170 
million people to tell it in a 170 million ways; 
each one would remember what Russia was to 
him and what it is now. 

I can only record the changes since 1931. It 
is like seeing a moving picture. I try to re- 
member things as they were, but it is as if 
only for a moment that events were recorded 
in my memory. The rapidly moving events, 
as if by conveyer, produce constant change 
and improvement. 

In 1931 we had ration cards. The only 
stores to be seen were book stores. Every 
show window was either covered with paint 
or used for the display of books. Old, ragged 
garments have given way to new, tastefully 
designed clothes. On the (now) beautiful 
street, Theatralnia, there were old and dun- 
geon-like houses, the oppressive Chinese wall, 
the narrow streets. Today all are gone! And 
like magic the new majestic-looking hotel and 
the government buildings have appeared, 
with their shining marble facades, gladdening 
the hearts of the toilers, both native and 
foreign. 

The present makes the gloomy picture of 
the past fade into the incredible. Large stores 
of all descriptions are on both sides of the 
famous Gorky street, and here and there a 
gay café in the open, with large umbrellas cov- 
ered with gaily colored flowers, where Moscow 
folk drop in for a bite. The large department 
stores, with their marvelous displays of goods, 
attract my attention, and I ask myself, “Am 
I in New York or London, or is this really 
Moscow?” I am tempted to go in and look 
around, but I cannot get near any counter. 
The crowds are tremendous; no, it is not a fire 
sale; hundreds of other people got there first 
to buy silks, shoes, musical instruments, fur- 
niture, anything that might catch their eyes. 


I happened to pass through a section of the 
city recently where I had been a short while 
back. In the place of old, dilapidated shacks 
I now see a tremendous building housing hun- 
dreds of people only recently removed from 
darkness and dirt into the airy, cheerful apart- 
ments. Thousands of workers are being moved 
into these new houses. The May 1 and No- 
vember 7 holidays are the chief moving days. 


Recalling 1931 vaguely reminds me that 
there were once such things as food cards. I 
can’t believe my own memory! Looking at the 
food stores and their displays today, it seems 
incredible. The variety of the displays, hams, 
all kinds of bolognas, cheese, canned foods, 
wines, candies, pastries, fruit; I feel the abun- 
dance, I see the increasing well-being of the 
population. Whether I go into a store in the 
morning or at midnight, the people are there, 
buying. I sometimes wonder where the people 
get so much money to buy all the fancies. 
And I answer myself immediately that the 
workers have gone over to the Stakhanov 
method. Increased productivity has naturally 
increased their incomes. 


The nineteenth anniversary of the revolu- 
tion was greeted by the people of the Soviet 
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LETTERS 


TO THE EDITOR 


Union with one voice, one spirit, one aim, 
and one slogan above all others: “To protect 
the Union of the Soviets with our lives, if 
need be.” 


Moscow, USSR 


Sophie Bogart 


American Literature Wanted 


To Soviet Russia Topay: 


I am sitting in. the office of the librarian 
of the House of Culture, Leningrad. It is 
a perfectly magnificent institution—and par- 
ticularly striking in contrast with Detskoye 
Selo which I saw this afternoon. The library 
is a beautiful one with 60,000 volumes. The 
librarian asked me to arrange for the ex- 
change of Soviet and American proletarian 
literature. He will be glad to send Russian 
books in return for American books. How- 
ever, all good books in English are in demand 
by workers who are learning English. 

Liston Oak 
Leningrad, USSR. 


Note: 


The address of the library is: 


Leningrad 26, Vassiliostrovsk Library, Kirov 
House of Culture and Rest, Attention V. 
Sakharov. 


For Radio Amateurs 


To Soviet Russia Topay: 


Those of your readers who possess Short- 
Wave sets will be interested in the fact that, 
beginning with January Ist, 1937, Station 
RV15, Khabarovsk USSR, will present its 
program in the English language every day 
of the month (excepting the 6, 12, 18, 24, 
30) at 6 P. M. Khabarovsk time—2 A. M. 
New York Eastern Standard Time. 

We welcome reports of reception and let- 
ters of criticism from listeners. 

Rowena Meyer 
Khabarovsk, USSR. 


From Our Fan Mail Bag 


To Sovier Russia Topay: 


When one can sit back in some little corner 
and read and then look up and gaze at the 
clock and find that it is 11:30 P. M. and 
he has been reading for three and one-half 
hours and wonders then where the time went, 
it is a night happily spent. So was the 
reading of the November issue of S. R. T. 

Fred J. Nebgen 
Belleville, Illinois. 


To Soviet Russia Topay: 


I recently heard a professor talk on the 
European situation. He said that there was 
no legally printed alliance between Japan 
and Germany against the Soviet Union, only 
a verbal one. I said that I had read in 
S. R. T. that a secret treaty had been-made 
last January. The speaker sneered at first, 
but when I told him that Johannes Steel 


had written the article, he replied that he 
would look further into the matter. 


Martha Biegler 


To Soviet Russia Topay: 


Chicago, Illinois 


You are doing a service to all suffering 
people in really telling the truth about the 
only country that is making an effort to 
solve the economic problems once and for- 
ever. 


Baldwin Park, California C. B. Stroman 


To Sovier Russia Topay: 


I wouldn’t think of missing one copy of the 
magazine! Recent improvements have en- 
deared it to me and further enriched its mean- 
ing to our dark world. It is great to be heart- 
ened periodically by news of what goes on in 
the one happy, healthy, sane country there is. 
One-sixth of the earth all right! I like to 
know the color and sound and feeling of their 
joys and hopes. 


New York City 


To Sovier Russia Topay: 


Grace Potter 


Have only one suggestion to make for your 
fine magazine. Instead of so much praise for 
Russia’s achievements, which your readers are 
beginning to take for granted, how about a 
few articles analyzing present-day and future 
problems and obstacles to be overcome? 


Brighton, Massachusetts Susan L. Field 


To Soviet Russia Topay: 


One of the maxims of George Washington 
reads thus: “Always keep alive in your breast 
that celestial spark called conscience. . . .” 
And therefore I think that every honest per- 
son with a live conscience, every friend of true 
democracy should read and support Sovier 
Russia Topay. 


Philadelphia, Pa. Maurice M. Merion 





TO OUR READERS 


Space unfortunately does not per- 
mit the publication of more than a 
few of the interesting communica- 
tions we receive. We urge our read- 
ers to continue sending comments 
and criticism, which are very valu- 
able for our guidance. 

This department has recently re- 
ceived letters from C. F. Turner 
of El Paso, Texas, Mrs. Anna Teliha 
of Jeanette, Pa., Joseph Rice of 
Mariloao, Philippine Islands, Mr. 
and Mrs. G. Sachet of New York, 
W. E. Stache of Wallace, Idaho, A. 
A. Merrill of Pasadena, California, 
Dr. H. G. Tully of Hollywood, 
California, Jerry de Kater of New- 
ark, New Jersey, Albert Schmutz of 
Louisville, Kentucky, and many 
others. 
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“An Actor PREPARES,” by Con- 
stantin Stanislavski. Theatre Arts 


Inc., New York, 1936. $2.50. 
Reviewed by 
NORRIS HOUGHTON 


HERE is probably no one in the 
world today whose words on the 
art of acting should be listened 
to more attentively than Constantin 
Stanislavski’s. For, to begin with, he 
is a Russian, and there seems to be 
something instinctively histrionic in the 
Slavs as a people that makes them 
more sensitive to this particular form 
of creation than other people. But 
above and beyond that, this man is a 
truly great actor among actors with a 
rich career of fifty years and more to 
look back upon. And finally, he is also 
the director of the greatest theatre of 
actors in the world, the Moscow Art 
Theatre. English-speaking people may 
therefore consider themselves singu- 
larly favored that An Actor Prepares 
is published in their language before 
it appears in any other tongue, includ- 
ing the Russian. 

This book is primarily of interest 
to artists of the theatre, for it is quite 
frankly concerned with acting and 
nothing else. But for actors and direc- 
tors, I know of no book that is so rich 
in material. Into its less than three 
hundred pages actor-director Stanislav- 
ski has concentrated his thought and 
labor of a lifetime—the method of act- 
ing and actor-training upon which his 
Moscow Art Theatre is based. He 
has simply and lucidly described this 
method by presenting it in the form 
of the diary of a young actor (Stanis- 
lavski evidently means his own youth- 
ful self) going through a year’s study 
under a master who is obviously the 
mature Stanislavski. Lessons on the 
development of the imagination, con- 
centration of attention, relaxation of 
muscles, units and objectives, faith and 
a sense of truth, emotion, memory, take 
the reader with the student from the 
first day of his preparation to a final 
one “on the threshold of the uncon- 
scious.” Each step leads to the next 
and develops out of the one that pre- 
cedes; this is, therefore, no book 
through which the reader may skip, for 
the whole is a very carefully integrated 
progression. 

An Actor Prepares does not propose 
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to be a guide-book to genius. “My 
system will never manufacture inspira- 
tion. It can only prepare a favorable 
ground for it,” says Mr. Stanislavski 
just before the end of the book. He 
would never contend that greatness can 
come without inspiration, but he does 
believe, as he said in My Life in Art, 
that there are “technical means for the 
creation of the creative mood, so that 
inspiration may appear oftener than is 
its wont.” An Actor Prepares presents 
these means simply and _ beautifully. 
One would find it hard to believe, when 
one has finished this book, that acting 
based on any other method could be 
satisfying. 

The reader seeking description of the 
contemporary Soviet theatre will not 
be rewarded in this book, nor will he 
who is interested in a biography or 
stage memoirs—(let him turn back to 
Mr. Stanislavski’s My Life in Art), 
for the author has a much more serious 
purpose. This is really a rare sort of 
manual, a manual which I can imagine 
every young actor in Moscow practi- 
cally memorizing in years to come. 
Whether this system, which is today 
fundamental to most of the theatrical 
creation of Russia, will come through 
this book to have a like influence over 
the work of American actors only time 
will tell. I fear, as I have written 
elsewhere, that it may not. But en- 
tirely aside from that, 4n Actor Pre- 
pares is a book of extreme historical 
importance in the world of the theatre, 
for it records for all time the theories 
of one of the greatest artists of the 
past half century and the method of 
one of the finest theatres in the history 
of the art. 

Elizabeth Reynolds Hapgood, the 
translator, has rendered valuable serv- 
ice by providing a translation which is 
fluent, comprehensible and full of the 
colloquial idiom of the original. 
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THINKER MUST 
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language 


THE world is growing smaller! 
Scientific miracles of land and air 
bring the ends of the earth closer to- 


gether every day. 


THE world is your neighbor! 

The Spaniard is in your back yard. 
And Paris is just across the street. 
Can you speak to your neighbor? 


THE modern man and woman must 
speak another language, in order to 
feel and understand the thrilling 
pageant which the twentieth century is 


unfolding. 


BEGIN now! Learn to speak French, 
Russian, Spanish, German, Italian, or 
any one of 23 living languages, by the 
new LINGUAPHONE METHOD which 
brings the living voices of native mas- 
ters into your own home. You will 
be amazed how quickly and easily you 
can learn another language by this 
unique, effortless method. 


Send for FREE book 
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ALEXANDER PUSHKIN 
(Continued from page 13) 


poetry, with its strong romantic bias, 
encouraged in later years by its filia- 
tions from the French symbolists, 

Pushkin, too, owed much to the 
French, but his debt was of course to 
another strain in the Gallic temper. He 
was an interested reader of Jean-Jac- 
ques, but he had earlier drunk exhila- 
rating draughts from Voltaire’s vine- 
yard. Perhaps for this reason he seems 
nearer to the English poets of the early 
eighteenth century than to those who 
antedated or those who succeeded them. 
If he would have agreed with Mal- 
larmé that the substance of poetry is 
not ideas, but words, he would never- 
theless have found it impossible to sur- 
render himself to the stream of asso- 
ciations upon which symbolist poetry 
floats toward so mysterious a shore. 
He always kept firm ground under his 
feet and a solid landscape before his 
eyes. ‘Tatyana’s dream is one of his 
rare excursions into the psychology of 
the subconscious, and even there his 
profound insights are presented ob- 
jectively. He could create an unmis- 
takable image, choosing his words with 
a precision that conveys the sensation 
in all its immediacy, but he was chary 
of metaphor, so that the justly famous 
stanza in which he compares Lensky’s 
dead body to a deserted house, dark 
and silent, its windows chalked, its mis- 
tress vanished, — “Where to, God 
knows; she never said,” is all the more 
startling in its effect. 

The classical nicety and lucidity of 
his style is the natural expression of 
the rationalism he so delighted to praise. 
It may be that his exaltation of reason 
was due as much to his disgust with 
his own extravagant, disordered life 
as to the eighteenth century atmosphere 
in which he had been educated. What- 
ever the cause, there can be no ques- 
tion that he was a partisan of reason, 
a devotee of intelligence. 

Politically, too, he showed none of 
the temper of the romantic. Further- 
more, though he rejoiced in having cele- 
brated freedom, he was no fighter. He 
asserted that the poet must be freer 
than other men, free to live and to write 
as the mood dictates, leaving his fellows 
to endure the discipline of civic responsi- 
bility. 

At a period when freedom is held so 
cheap, when the poet, in particular, is 
enjoined to celebrate the cause to which 
his contemporaries, on whatever side of 


the barricades, have given their allegi- 
ance, Pushkin’s attitude needs restate- 
ment and consideration. 

If his poetry was not the prod- 
uct of earnest thought, but rather 
a notation of “the bitter insights of the 
heart,” it is none the less suffused 
with the classical spirit that values 
thought and trusts the intelligence. On 
the centenary of his death we can honor 
him most truly by trying to recreate 
in our own lives the clear, serene, genial 
light that animated his poetry so that 
it still lives. 








THE MOSCOW TRIAL 
(Continued from page 22) 


what avail any longer is denial of guilt ? 

Mr. Pritt may be excused for for- 
getting his urbanity in the portion of 
his pamphlet devoted to comments up- 
on the actions of the Labor and So- 
cialist International in regard to the 
trial. He points out that its demand for 
a delay of the trial, warrants the as- 
sumption that the trial was in order. If 
so why the delay? And why should the 
prisoners remain in jail without a trial? 
For their demand for “legal guaran- 
tees,” he has many words of polite con- 
tempt. The Soviet Union’s legal system 
is the best guarantee, and for those who 
call for counsel “independent of the 
government,” how can such counsel ex- 
ist in a country which is guilty of all 
the infamous things charged against the 
Soviet Union? If foreign counsel were 
intended, he points out how fatuous 
the demand was since the likelihood 
of counsel sufficiently familiar with the 
Russian language and with the Soviet 
law was slim, and that in any event 
the defendants refused counsel, insisted 
on defending themselves and were sure- 
ly as capable as any counsel in carrying 
on their defense, or what there was of 
it. 

Only in the last sentence of the 
pamphlet dees Mr. Pritt exhibit a tinge 
of bitterness at the slanderers who call 
themselves objective critics of the Sov- 
iet Union, when he asks “Is it because it 
is a Soviet country and everything pos- 
sible must be done honestly or dishon- 
estly to hinder its progress?” 

This question may properly be asked 
of those intellectuals for whom this 
pamphlet was intended. If they be hon- 
est intellectuals and not suffering from 
what Mr, Pritt calls “acute Commu- 
nistophobia,” they would once and for 
all time recognize thecriticisms for what 
they in fact are, attacks upon the Soviet 
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“AT THE 
MOSCOW TRIAL” 


Written by D. N. Pritt, a member of the 
British Parliament, an actual eye-witness 
to the Moscow trials. Here is an im- 
partial expert opinion of the trial by an 
eminent British jurist, member of the 
King’s Council. 


AN EYE WITNESS 
ACCOUNT 


Much scurrilous material has been pub- 
lished by enemies of the Soviet Union 
about this famous trial. This valuable 
pamphlet, bear in mind, was written by 
one who actually sat through the entire 
trial as an expert observer. 


Enemies of the Soviet Union seek to use 
false reports of the trials to enlist support 
.of the uninformed in their schemes. Be 
sure to read this significant account. 


TROTSKYIST SLANDERS 
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Here is a smashing answer to the slander- 
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Union by a clique whose leader is not 
only an enemy of the Soviet Union but 
a fugitive from justice, continuing the 
activities which led his co-defendants to 
death. Of those intellectuals whose 
doubts and suspicions still remain after 
reading this pamphlet one may be per- 
mitted to suspect that they are neither 
honest nor intellectual—but simply 
Trotskyists. 

Although Mr. Pritt’s work is in 
pamphlet form, its literary style is on 
the same high level as its content. Read- 
ers will enjoy the fine irony that per- 
vades every page, the neat phrase, which 
makes the reading of this pamphlet not 
only a duty but a pleasure. 

The Trotskyists in this country have 
been distributing a pamphlet by Fritz 
Adler, secretary of the Second Interna- 
tional entitled ‘““The Witchcraft Trial 
in Moscow” consisting chiefly of an at- 
tack on the Pritt pamphlet. Mr. Pritt 
has recently published a reply to Mr. 
Adler. One point made by Mr. Pritt 
in answering two lines of reasoning 
advanced by Mr. Adler to suggest that 
the accused were not guilty or that the 
trial was unfair is especially worth not- 
ing here, since it concerns the matter of 
the “Bristol Hotel” of which so much 
has been made by the Trotskyists. On 
this point, Mr. Pritt says: 

“The second line of reasoning is at any 
rate more concrete. 

“It rests on the circumstances that Holz- 
mann, one of the accused, stated at the trial 
that in the autumn of 1932 he met Trotsky’s 
son, Sedov, in Copenhagen, and that he stayed 
at the Bristol Hotel in that city. There is, 
it appears, no hotel of that name there, al- 
though there used to be; and Adler is himself 
satisfied, for reasons which he does not state, 
that Sedov has never been in Copenhagen. 

“One cannot be expected to attach much 
weight to this latter unsupported assertion, 
but there remains the fact that Holzmann 
gave the name of a hotel which did not 
exist. 

“I think most people with any experience 
of litigation would say without hesitation 
that one, or two, or three errors of that kind 
in the course of a number of stories by a 
number of deponents, relating to many inci- 
dents in many places, would excite no sus- 
picion of any kind that their stories were 
concocted; but Adler makes the quite aston- 
ishing assertion that “if the untruthfulness 
of even a single admission is shown, the 
whole artificial structure of probabilities . . . 
collapses.” 

“A whole series of errors of this kind would, 
of course, excite suspicion, and Adler does 
suggest that there are other such errors; but 
he gives no details, any more than does any 
other critic whom I have found, and I can- 
not discover any others myself. 

“One must, accordingly, take the facts as 
they stand, and I think any objective stu- 
dent would say that the pamphlet contains 
nothing to throw doubt on the trial.” 
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BOOKS 
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Write for New 1936-7 Catalogue 


a 
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The Month of December is a 
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FOOD SHIP 
(Continued from page 19) 


a moment that its cause was a just one. 

Since that day many things have 
happened to bring the Russian and 
Spanish people nearer to one another. 
Not only have more food ships arrived, 
not only has the Soviet Government 
exposed the criminal farce of non-inter- 
vention, but the solid basis of a future 
economic exchange has been made be- 
tween the governments of Valencia, 
Catalonia and the Soviet Union. 

Russian workers will eat Spanish 
fruit. Spanish workers will use the 
manufactured goods of the Soviet 
Union. There are still workers 
throughout the world who do not un- 
derstand what the Soviet Union means 
to them, but we in Spain, seeing our 
isolation broken down, who have felt 
our courage renewed, who have seen 
our economy aided, know this: the bond 
of union between the Russian and 
Spanish workers is the natural bond 
that must exist between all. peoples 
who are struggling to create a better 
life and a better world. 








NEGROES IN THE USSR 
(Continued from page 17) 


around because of his color. The Soviet 
Union wants a man of ability, regard- 
less of race, and he is helping build 
highways into the high Pamirs of re- 
motest Soviet Asia. He has an ace-high 
reputation in professional circles and 
has solved several difficult engineering 
problems. 

And last, but not least (in a country 
where no one is least) there is Paul 
Robeson, who more and more divides 
his time between America and the 
USSR. He alone of the American Ne- 
groes has won the distinction to which 
he is entitled in his native land. And 
even he, one may be permitted to sus- 
pect, feels in America restrictions on his 
creative art which are not present in 
the USSR. At any rate, he is anxious 
to enroll his ten-year-old boy in a Sov- 
iet school. 

Such are my notes on some dozen 
American Negroes—capable men and 
women, all of them, and men and 
women for whose talents their native 
land, with perhaps an exception or 
two, had little use. Here they would 
perforce work at menial tasks. A far- 
removed land gives them limitless 


opportunity for creative expression. 
The Soviet Union’s gain is America’s 
loss. 
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(“\ ested in saving money has to know more about a suit of clothes than what is apparent at the 
time of purchase. Textile experts, working under the direction of Consumers Union, took apart 
representative suits made by 10 nationally known manufacturers (including Bond, Howard, Craw- 
ford, and Hart, Schaffner & Marx); tested the fabrics and linings; examined the workmanship in 
minute detail, and analyzed the other factors that mean long wear and satisfactory service. 
results are published in the current issue of Consumers Union R 

non-profit, nationwide organization of consumers interested in getting the most for their money. 
This report on suits will tell you how much you should pay and what‘you should look for when 
It rates the different brands by name, as ‘Best Buys,”’ 
‘‘Also Acceptable,’’ and ‘‘Not Acceptable."’ Another report in the same issue tells you which of 
16 leading brands of men’s hose tested are most likely to wear longest. 


How CONSUMERS UNION 
REPORTS save you money 


he 
eports, the monthly publication of a 


Consumers Union Reports—telling you which brands of shoes tested will wear longest, which tires will give the 


most mileage 


r dollar, which automobiles and radios are the ‘‘best buys,"’ and which brands of other products 


are the best values—can save you money and help you to buy intelligently. These Reports—ratin ucts by name 
as “Best oil “Also Acceptable,”’ and ‘‘Not havegealile”—~ane published by Gentunen Unies rrUniced States, 
a nationwide organization of consumers whose chief purpose is to make accurate information about products— 
based on research by competent and unbiased technicians—available to its members at the lowest possible cost. 
Information on the labor conditions under which many products are made is also given in the Reports. Incor- 














If you, too, want to make sure that 
you are getting the most for your 
money, fill out and mail the mem- 
bership application blank below— 
checking the month with which 
you wish your membership to 
begin. Principal subjects covered in 
past issues are given in the box at 
the right. The fee—which entitles 
you toa YEARLY BUYING GUIDE 
now in preparation as well as to a 
year’s subscription to the Reports— 
is only $3 a year ($1 a year for the 
abridged edition covering only the 
less expensive types of products.) 
The Reports, beginning from the 
month checked, will immediately 
be sent to you. 


to pills, 
tifically”’ 
nes—are 







any, will » 














UNDERGARMENTS 






Tested and examined by Consumers 
Union experts, 12 leading brands of 
children’s cotton underwear + are 
rated in the current issue as ‘Best 





children’s undergarments. Leading 
brands of children’s sleeping gar- 
ments are also rated. 






brush- 


complete tion of Consumers Union 












ill edition of Consumers Union Reports. 
much. if are not in this edition.) 


on your 












Please begin my membership with the 


January Reports are MAPLE 





porated under the laws of New York State as a strictly non-profit organization, Consumers Union is sponsored by 
many prominent scientists, educators, journalists, labor and progressive leaders. 
Professor Colston E. Warne,.of Amherst, is president of Consumers Union. Arthur 
Kallet, co-author of 100,000,000 Guinea Pigs, is director, and D. H. Palmer, physi- 
cist, is technical supervisor. The membership of Consumers Union has grown in 
less than a year to more than 25,000—and is increasing, at the present time, at the 
rate of nearly 1,000 new members a week. 








Oils, Bathing Suits. 


Hosiery. 


Coi 
freeze Solutions. 





I enclose: 


. 


acuum 
Electric Irons, Blankets, 
JAN.—Men’s Suits, Cold 
Shaving Creams, Children 


I agree to keep confidential all material sent to me which is so designated. 


Remedies, Flour, 
's Undergarments. 


Principal Subjects in Past Issues of 
Consumers Union Reports 


MA Y—Toilet Soaps, Grade A versus Grade 
BM Breakfast Cereals. 

JUNE—Automobiles, Gasolines, Moth Pre- 
ventives, Vegetable Seeds. 
JULY—Re tors, Used Cars, Motor 


AUG.—Oil Burners and Stokers, Black List 
of Drugs and Cosmetics, White Bread, Meat, 


SEPT.—Tires, Whiskies, Women’s Coats, 
Shoes. 


OCT.—Men's Shirts, Gins, Brandies and 
rdials, Electric Razors, Dentifrices, Anti- 


To: CONSUMERS UNION of U. S., Inc., 55 Vandam Street, New York, N. Y- 
I hereby apply for membership in Consumers Union. 
0 $3 for one year’s membership, $2.50 ¢ which is for a year’s subscription to the 


0 $1 for one year’s membership, 50c of which is for a year’s subscription to the abridged 
R (Note—Reports on higher-priced products 
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FREE! This Magnificent Book— 
With One Year’s Subscription to 


“SOVIET RUSSIA TODAY!” 


Have you read Myra 
Page’s latest novel 
“Moscow Yankee?” You 
will surely enjoy it. 
It is a 290 page, cloth 
bound novel, published 
by G. P. Putnam Sons, 
which you may have 
free. 

It is a story about 
Americans working in 
Russia — how they live, 
what they do, what they 


think, and what the 
Russians think about 
them. 


It is also the story of 
Andy, a simple, good- 
natured, Detroit me- 
chanic who goes to Mos- 
cow under contract for 
a year. One follows 
Andy through many ex- 
periences in the Soviet 
Union, and through a 
beautiful love affair 
with Natasha. The vital- 
ity of the author’s talent, 
her ability to portray a 
variety of vivid chat- 
acters, her own long ex- 
periences in the Soviet 
Union is well known to 
readers of Soviet Russia 
Today. Of course, you 
will want to read this 
book, cherish it in your 
library. It is extremely 
interesting. 


“Moscow Yankee” was originally published to sell at $2.50 per copy. 
A limited number have come into our possession. Rather than offer them for 
sale, we are making it possible for you to have a copy absolutely free. 


i HOW TO GET THIS BOOK 


Send $1.50—The regular subscription price to this magazine, “Soviet Russia Today.” 
We will send you the magazine for a whole year AND this valuable and interesting 
book for your library FREE. Hurry—order today. 








SOVIET RUSSIA TODAY 
Book Dept. 4 
824 Broadway, New York City 


I enclose $1.50. Put me down for a year’s subscription to SOVIET RUSSIA TODAY and 
send me my free copy of “MOSCOW YANKEE.” 

















CONDUCTED TOUR 


OF WORKERS AND 
DELEGATES TO THE 


U.S.S.R. 


Tours, Cruises 
and Steamer 
Tickets sold for 
travel to all parts 


of the World 


VISIT LENINGRAD 
MOSCOW, KHARKOV 
KIEV 


20% REDUCTIONS ON 
SOVIET TOURS 


Make Your Reservations Now 


Travel cheaply and comfortably 


For further information apply to: 


WORLD 


TOURISTS. 


INCORPORATED 
175 Fifth Avenue, New York City 
ALgonquin 4-6656-7-8 


CHICAGO 
110 8. Dearborn St. 
Tel. Franklin 9766 


SAN FRANCISCO 
580 Market St. 
Tel. Garfield 7700 
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ANNA LOUISE STRONG 


This ace newspaper correspondent has 
achieved tremendous popularity among 
Americans everywhere who are interested 
in World affairs. She is one of the editors 
of Moscow News. 





M. M. BORODIN is the Editor-in-Chief of 
MOSCOW NEWS, under whose able leader- 
ship this paper has attained a unique posi- 
tion among newspapers throughout the 
world. Read his brilliant editorials on world 
politics. 


MOSCOW NEWS 


There is no publication in all the world to 
compare with this well known newspaper. 
Direct from the capital of The Soviet 
Union, each week it offers you 12 pages 
chock full of news and pictures of the day 
«, to day achievements of the Soviet people. It 
“" carries news and articles by outstanding 
Soviet writers. It speaks with the authority 
of trained observers on the ground. 


You Can’t Do Without It 


* — EREE GORKI PORTRAIT 


If you want to be well informed on World affairs and on the happenings in The Soviet Union and on Soviet 
policies you simply must subscribe to Moscow News and receive besides this handsome gift of a beautiful 
gravure portrait of MAXIM GORKI, 24” x 17”, suitable for framing. We have published this special portrait 
due to popular demand. You may have one FREE. MAXIM GORKI, most famous and beloved of Russian 
writers. Author of “The Mother,” “My Universities,” ““The Lower Depths,” Etc., Etc. 





This portrait is just ready for distribution and is obtainable 
nowhere else. You may have it free by simply subscribing $1.00 
for 26 issues of Moscow News plus 10c to cover cost of mailing 


the portrait. 


BOOKNIGA CORP., 255 Fifth Ave., New York 
(Sole distributors in N. & S. America of periodicals and books published in U.S.S.R.) 


USE THIS COUPON 





BOOKNIGA CORPORATION 
255 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 


Enclosed is $1.00 for 26 issues of Moscow News, and my free 
portrait of Gorki, (plus 10c for mailing). 


TECH HHECEHMCCHCEDECECEC CEREBRO ROGO@ OES 


























REAP FREE gt 


EXCITING SHORT 
STORIES of 


j 


Complete in ONE Volume 


Big °2°° Value 


Maugham’s Own 
Selection of His 
Best Short 
Stories 


450 PAGES OF 
FAMOUS STORIES 


$ I" : 
Keep It if You Wish for only ! 


ROM all the famous stories of W. Somerset Maugham he has 


LIKE THESE 


The Vessel of Wrath—Comic story 
of a rigid spinster and an inebriaty 
ne’er-do-well. 


selected his own favorites to go into this handsome big 450-page 
book. In beautiful gold-stamped cloth binding, it is a regular $2.50 
value. But you can read it free, then send only $1.00 or return the 
book and owe nothing! 


The Round Dozen—A half-hour of 
delight in a bigamous setting. 


The World’s Greatest Living Story Teller 


This genuine first edition includes all the most thrilling tales spun 
by the finest short story writer of our day. Maugham plays on every 
human emotion, brings you unforgetable characters, makes every 
adventure move like lightning, and leaves you in suspense until the 
last. Not to know Maugham is a mark of literary indifference! To 
read him is one of the choicest pleasures in the entire realm of 
literature. This great book is typical of the Dollar Book Club’s fine, 
money-saving selections. 


An Example of the Bargains You Get With 


FREE DOLLAR BOOK 
CLUB MEMBERSHIP 


The plan of the Club is simply this: upon receipt of the attached 
coupon you will be sent The Favorite Short Stories of W. Somerset 
Maugham. With this book will be the current issue of the free monthly 
magazine called ‘‘The Bulletin,’’ which is sent exclusively to members 
of the Club. This Bulletin describes the next month’s selection and 
reviews about thirty other books available to members only for $1.00 
each. If, after reading the description of next month’s selection, the 
member does not wish to purchase the book for $1.00 two weeks’ time 
is given in which to write the Club so that the book will not be included 


The Hairless Mexican—In a series 
of hair raising escapades. 


Rain—The story of hypocrisy and 
passion that made the famous play. 


NO MONEY 


Just the Coupon 


The Letter—lIllicit love, murder and 
atonement. Catherine Cornell starred 
in the play. 


Before the Party—Grim but fas- 
cinating revelation of Millicent and 
her dead husband’s pictures. 


Let us send you for free 
examination the great $2.50 
value THE FAVORITE 
SHORT STORIES of W. 
SOMERSET MAUGHAM. 
When you see this splendid 
book and think of owning it 
for only $1.00 you will realize 
the value of free member- 
ship in this popular Club. 
If you are not delighted you 
may return the book and 
owe nothing. Don’t miss 
this opportunity to get a 
FREE MEMBERSHIP in 

this money-saving Club. 
Mail the coupon now. 


Red—How did Adam feel when he 
awoke and found Eve gazing at him? 
Let Maugham tell you. 


Mr. Harrington’s Washing—Thank 
Maugham’s war experience for a 
thrilling tale of Red revolution in 
Russia. 


The Human Element—A master- 
piece of tightening suspense and a 
startling release. 


The Outstation—The conflict of a 
perfect gentleman and a bounder at 
the ends of the earth. 

—and More 











in the automatic monthly shipment and to request an alternate 
selection if it is desired. Thus members are privileged to 
purchase as many or as few books as they wish at the special 
price of $1.00 each. 


Dollar Book Club Books are selected from the best modern 
books—the best fiction, biography, travel, etc., by the best 
authors. In past months the Club has offered books by 
Sinclair Lewis, Edna Ferber, W. Somerset Maugham, Wil- 
liam McFee, H. G. Wells, Ellen Glasgow, Hugh Walpole, 
and many other great writers. The Dollar Book Club books 
are always in the ‘“‘original format’’ which sold for 24 to 
5 times as much. 


70,000 discriminating readers have onchuciantbenity. accepted 
free membership in this money-saving Club. his huge 
membership of men and women enables the Club to offer 
book values unequalled by any other method of book buying. 
hag og membership which brings you these bargains 
s FREE. 


DOUBLEDAY ONE DOLLAR BOOK CLUB 
Dept. 2 SRT, Garden City, New York 


Read MAUGHAM’S STORIES FREE _ 


DOUBLEDAY ONE DOLLAR BOOK CLUB 
Dept. 2 SRT, Garden City, New York 


Please enroll me free for one year as a Dollar Book Club member and send me at 
once The Favorite Short Stories of W. Somerset Maugham which I will examine 
and read free for three days. With this book will come my first issue of the free 
monthly Club magazine called ‘The Bulletin’ describing the one dollar bargain 
book for the following month and several other alternate bargains. Each month 
I am to have the privilege of notifying you in advance if I do not wish the fol- 
lowing month’s selection and whether or not I wish to purchase any of the alter- 
nate bargains at the special Club price of $1 each. 


If I keep The Favorite Short Stories of W. Somerset Maugham. I will send you $ 00 
5 oneneeeni 


Get $2.50 to 
$5.00 Books 
for only 


The pur- 


TAKE THEM 
ONLY IF AND 
WHEN YOU WISH 








